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GEM—A JEWEL OF A PROGRAM 


Just over ten years ago, the School of Systems and Logistics at the Air Force 
Institute of Technology began a new graduate-level program dedicated to 
advancing the science of facilities management. In the ensuing decade the 
program has grown in importance, gained a new identity, and earned national 
recognition. The name of the program is Graduate Engineering Management— 
GEM. It is the first such program to be accredited nationally by the Accreditation 
Board of Engineering Technology and serves today as the model for similar 
programs in civilian institutions. Another “first” has been recorded this year by 
the GEM program. Our first civilians under the Engineering and Services Civilian 
Career Management Program are now enrolled in residence in the GEM Program. 

GEM is but one important aspect of the total educational program supporting 
the Engineering and Services community. For more than 36 years, we have 
enjoyed superb professional courses at AFIT in the School of Civil Engineering. 
AFIT has also provided the opportunity for our officers to attend civilian 
universities, both at the graduate and undergraduate levels. 

This year, there is a new organizational arrangement of Air Force educational 
and training resources. With the separation of the Air University from the Air 
Training Command, we now have a single focal point for professional education 
which includes, in addition to AFIT, Squadron Officers School, Air Command 
and Staff College, the Air War College and Senior NCO Academy. This 
reorganization does not lessen our dependency upon Air Training Command. 
There is a renewed vitality in the courses offered at the Technical Training 
Centers and the courses are more in line with our needs than at any time in the 
past. Likewise, we should recognize the important contribution of our own Prime 
BEEF and Prime RIBS training site at Eglin AFB. The Air Force Reserve 
“Bulldozer University” at Dobbins AFB is doing a great job, enabling hundreds of 
Reservists to upgrade their proficiency annually. Finally, we will continue to rely 
upon the major command leadership schools and NCO academies for the 
essential professional development of our NCOs. 

While this issue of the Quarterly specifically cites the GEM program for 10 
years of progress, we must not lose sight of the importance of the many other 
institutions and programs dedicated to the education and training of our people. 
Through the talent and hard work of their faculties, staffs and training cadres, 
today’s Air Force, in general, and our Engineering and Services professionals, in 
particular, are better prepared to do their jobs than ever before. 
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The Air Force Engineering and Services Quarterly is an official, non-directive 
publication of Headquarters United States Air Force, published quarterly under 
provisions of Chaper 12, AFR 5-1. Its purposes are to 

® Attract highly qualified personnel to the Air Force Civil Engineering and 
Services career fields. 

* Promote effective training, education, and retention. 

® Communicate vital concepts, policies and practices which affect the war- 
time readiness of the United States Air Force. 

® Promote professionalism, and devotion to duty. 

® Stimulate planning for the wartime survival of our personnel, weapons 
systems and facilities. 

© Develop Air Force stewardship of the well-being, quality of life and facilities 
support to Air Force personnel and th@ir families throughout the world. 

® Promote awareness of the efficient, effective and essential facilities needs 
of the Air Force. 


© Transfer knowledge of Air Force Engineering and Services’ technical and 
scientific achievements. 

* Promulgate teamwork among the Air Force Engineering and Services’ total 
force. 

* Achieve a professional dialogue to enhance the thought, development and 
contributions of the Engineering and Services team worldwide. 

The Quarterly editorial offices are at HO Air Force Engineering and Services 
Center, Tyndall AFB, Fla. Contributions, suggestions and criticism are 
welcome. Opinions expressed do not necessarily reflect the official viewpoint 
of the Department of the Air Force, the Director of Engineering and Services or 
the editorial staff. Authority to publish this periodical automatically expires in 
January 1985 unless its continuance is authorized by the approving authority 
prior to that date. The use of a name of any specific commercial product, com- 
modity or service in this publication does not imply endorsement by the Air 
Force. 





An Interview: 


ESQ talks 

with the 
Commandant of 
the Air Force 
Institute 

of Technology 


by H. Perry Sullivan Jr. 

Editor 

ESQ: AFIT has just observed two 
significant anniversaries—the 35th an- 
niversary of the School of Civil 
Engineering and the 10th anniversary 
of the Graduate Engineering Manage- 
ment program. Both of these are very 
significant to Air Force Engineering 
and Services people worldwide. How 
do you view the contribution of each 
to the Air Force? 

General Callaghan: Both the School 
of Civil Engineering and the Graduate 
Engineering Management (GEM) pro- 
gram have made significant contribu- 
tions to the Air Force. The School of 
Civil Engineering provides profes- 
sional technical and management 
education that can be applied im- 
mediately to a student’s job. It en- 
sures a Steady flow of highly trained 
and competent civil engineers into 
the Air Force. The GEM program's 
greatest contribution is that it 
prepares civil engineers for their 
middie- and upper-level leadership 
assignments by providing them with 
knowledge and analytical skills in the 
many facets of engineering manage- 
ment: fiscal, technical, behavorial, 
legal, contractural and logistical. The 
GEM program transforms the func- 
tional specialist into a leader who is 
capable of solving diverse engineer- 
ing management problems. 


Illustrations by Gene Lehman 
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ESQ: Both the School of Civil 
Engineering and the Graduate 
Engineering Management programs 
are reviewed by a select committee 
each year for appropriateness of their 
curricula to meet current and future 
Air Force needs. What is the view- 
point of the administration at AFIT 
toward the importance of this Pro- 
gram Review Committee? 

General Callaghan: The Program 
Review Committee performs an im- 
portant function for us. It reviews the 
general content of each professional 
course. That ensures that the 
students receive the most needed 
education as inexpensively as possi- 
ble, and that we are meeting the 
needs of the Air Force civil engineer- 
ing community. | believe that the 
strength of the school’s educational 
program is a direct result of the ac- 
tive involvement and assistance of 
the Air Force Engineering and Ser- 
vices senior leadership. The PRC also 
reviews the overall GEM curriculum 
and assures us that the mix of theory 
and application is properly balanced. 


ESQ: How — in your view — does 
AFIT fit into the broad national scien- 
tific and engineering needs? 

General Callaghan: In 1976, the DOD 
Committee on Excellence in Educa- 
tion, chaired by the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, reported the following: 
“From its study of the Naval 
Postgraduate School (NPS) and the 
Air Force Institute of Technology 
(AFIT), the committee has concluded 
that these schools are very valuable 
resources. They can tailor programs 
which are directly relevant to military 
users; they can focus faculty and stu- 
dent research activities on defense 
problems; they can use classified 
and proprietary materials in their 
courses and in their research; they 
can respond quickly to new educa- 
tional requirements; and they can 
provide intellectual wellsprings from 
which the continuing educational 
needs of the Department of Defense 
can be met.”’ Although the Institute 
is obviously attuned to Air Force and 
Department of Defense technical, 
managerial, and scientific problems, 
it is also a broad-based graduate and 
professional academic institution in 
the finest traditions of American 
higher education. Its teaching and 
research not only contribute to the 
solution of important defense-related 
problems, but to the broader spec- 
trum of national technological needs. 
Its most immediate impact is on the 
armed forces, but, in turn, the 
technical accomplishments in the na- 
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Brig. Gen. James T. Callaghan is 
commandant of the Air Force 
Institute of Technology and the 
Defense Institute of Security 
Assistance Management, both 
located at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

He earned his bachelor’s 
degree in Political Science from 
the University of Detroit in 1959. In 
1981, he received a master’s 
degree in International Relations 
from George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. He 
graduated from the Naval War 
College Command and Staff 
school in 1971, and the National 
War College in 1978. In 1980, he 
completed the advanced 
management program at the 
University of Houston. 

A command pilot with more 
than 4,200 flying hours, he has 
flown more than 420 combat 
missions and wears the 
parachutists’ insignia. He served 
in key operational and staff 
assignments in U.S. Air Forces in 
Europe. 

General Callaghan has held 
numerous key positions in 
Washington, both on the Air Staff, 
and with the organization of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

He assumed his present 
duties in June, 1983. 








tion’s defense efforts spread widely 
throughout the national industrial in- 
frastructure. Following completion of 
their service careers, AFIT graduates 
move into important technical and 
leadership roles in American in- 
dustry. We are proud to be not only 
a Department of Defense asset, but 
a national resource. 


ESQ: You came to AFIT from a broad 
background of operations and plans 
and analysis assignments. Would 
you care to comment on the contribu- 
tion of AFIT toward the Air Force of 
the year 2000? 

General Callaghan: From its begin- 
ning in 1919, AFIT and _ its 
predecessor organizations have 
made significant contributions in 
science, engineering, and tech- 
nology, and to the evolving power 
structure of the United States. Today, 
as one of the nation’s leading 
graduate and research institutions, 
AFIT is working hard to advance the 
Air Force in many of the techno- 
logical areas which will form the 
basis for the Air Force of the year 
2000. From a foundation of more ef- 
fective engineering and effective 
logistical support to the esoteric 
realms of communications, improved 
guided missiles, and laser and 
charged-particle weapons, to name 
only a few, AFIT students and facul- 
ty will be key players in building the 
Air Force of the future. As one hav- 
ing a background in systems 
analysis, present and future, | see the 
Air Force as being no more effective 
than the quality of its people. AFIT 
will continue to make substantial 
contributions to the professional 
education of the people who are the 
Air Force’s future. 


ESQ:The Quarterly readership was in- 
formed of the unique honors accord- 
ed to the GEM program by the Ac- 
creditation Board for Engineering 
and Technology (ABET). What was 
the significance of this for the AFIT 
administration? 

General Callaghan: The study of 
engineering management — as 
represented in AFIT by the GEM pro- 
gram — has long been a part of 
engineering education. Curriculum 
accreditation by the Accreditation 
Board for Engineering and 
Technology (ABET) is recognition of 
the quality of that curriculum by the 
professional engineering community. 
AFIT carefully organized and 
developed its GEM curriculum and 
presented it to ABET for considera- 
tion for accreditation at the graduate 
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level. Following a site visit by a team 
of highly qualified engineering pro- 
fessionals, and, after careful con- 
sideration by the Engineering Ac- 
creditation Commmission of ABET, 
the AFIT GEM curriculum became 
the first graduate-level program in the 
field of engineering management to 
receive accreditation. This is ob- 
viously a matter of great pride to the 
Institute and reinforces its stature as 
a leader in American engineering 
education. 


ESQ: Your Civilian Institution Pro- 
grams have benefited Engineering 
and Services at both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. How does 
the current drive toward developing 
our own engineers fit into future Air 
Force requirements? 

General Callaghan: The major dif- 
ference between Civilian Institution 
graduates and the resident schools 
at Wright-Patterson AFB center on 
the curricula and types of research 
performed by the students and facul- 
ty. Since resident curricula incor- 
porate and stress Air Force and 
Department of Defense applications, 
faculty members transfer current and 
relevant Air Force-related information 
to our students. Additionally, almost 
all resident research projects are 
geared toward real Air Force situa- 
tions. Students departing resident 
AFIT degree programs for duty 
assignments often adjust to their 
new job requirements more rapidly 
than their counterparts from civilian 
schools. Resident schools can also 
tailor programs to fit specific Air 
Force and DOD requirements more 
readily than can civilian universities. 
AFIT does not offer programs in 
several areas required by Air Force 
Civil Engineering; for example, Ar- 
chitecture, Mechanical Engineering, 
and Industrial Engineering graduate 
degrees. Additionally, we do not of- 
fer curricula appropriate to the Ser- 
vices career fields, such as food ser- 
vice management and hospitality. We 
will continue to use quality civilian in- 
stitutions for educational support in 
these fields. 


ESQ: What are the prospects for the 
continuation of the Education With 
Industry Program? It gets high marks 
from our Engineering and Services 
officers. 

General Callaghan: Education With 
Industry will be continued because of 
the program's value to the Air Force 
and the Engineering and the Services 
community. The benefits of the pro- 


gram are in the hands-on experience 
EWI participants receive at the 
highest quality corporations. Our stu- 
dent at Morrison-Knudson, for exam- 
ple, worked on a site at a major power 
plant construction project, and our 
student at Daniel, Mann, Johnson 
and Mendenhall, was involved with a 
wide variety of engineering design 
and construction projects. Similarly, 
our EWI students assigned to ARA 
can see a broad-based service in- 
dustry from within. We are extreme- 
ly fortunate to have an EWI position 
with the Marriott Corporation, 
through which our people can learn 
the “hands-on” hospitality industry 
from a leader in the field. A particular 
value of EWI lies in the variety of pro- 
grams that can be experienced in a 


relatively short period of time. The 
participants then return to the Air 
Force with fresh ideas and keen in- 
sight into managing large-scale 
projects. 


ESQ: As we conduct this interview, 
numerous Engineering and Services 
people are on the horns of a dilem- 
ma. They have earned academic 
scholarships, but they are still wear- 
ing the uniform and frequently are 
assigned to a demanding job. Is there 
any way that they can accept an 
academic scholarship short of rever- 
ting to inactive reserve status? 

General Callaghan: Yes, there is. Ac- 
cording to Air Force Regulation 
53-18, any USAF officer who would 
like to accept a fellowship/scholar- 
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ship must apply to AFIT and the Air 
Force Manpower and Personnel 
Center for permission to accept the 
fellowship/scholarship. Since 1980, 
we have had 10 enter into scholarship 
programs. Any civil engineering or 
services officer with a fellowship of- 
fer may apply under AFR 53-18. 


ESQ: Is there an emergency and 
mobilization need for AFIT? 
General Callaghan: AFIT will have a 
very definite role-to play in an 
emergency. We would augment other 
commands with faculty members, 
staff and students. Some faculty 
members would resume, expand, 
modify, and accelerate existing pro- 
grams, as directed by higher head- 
quarters. Courses would be initiated 
or expanded to support Air Force re- 
quirements. In short, we would 
change from a broad educational 
direction to amore applied, practical 
educational focus. 


ESQ: What do you think would be an 
appropriate message to operational 
commanders about the importance 
of the AFIT mission? 

General Callaghan: | would like them 
to keep in mind that AFIT is also an 
Air Force operational organization 
meeting the Air Force’s educational 
requirements. Recently, we have 
shown through our Space Operations 
and Strategic and Tactical Sciences 
programs, that we continue to serve 
the operational commands. We look 
forward to meeting their needs in 
other programs, whether they be 
degree programs or professional con- 
tinuing education. In turn, we ask 
their assistance in raising the visibili- 
ty and awareness of the educational 
accomplishments of AFIT in support 
of the Air Force’s mission. The Air 
Force must have highly educated and 
skilled personnel in the weapons 
systems operations, as well as in the 
design and procurement roles. AFIT 
has satisfied this need since its 
inception. 


ESQ: AFIT has been identified with 
an emphasis on having each degree 
candidate research and write a 
thesis. Why the emphasis on 
research? 

General Callaghan: We consider 
research an integral part of the learn- 
ing process at AFIT. A principal pur- 
pose of the thesis is to demonstrate 
the student’s ability to integrate and 
synthesize material acquired through 
course work and apply that 
knowledge to a problem of current in- 


terest to the Air Force Engineering 
and Services leadership. This is a 
valuable learning experience, and 
contributes directly to the solution of 
current Air Force problems. We find 
that our students are better prepared 
to tackle new Engineering and Ser- 
vices problems that come up during 
their careers if they first have the ex- 
perience of doing research and 
preparing a thesis. 


ESQ: In the last year, there has been 
an emphasis on applied research in 
civil engineering-related areas. How 
do you view the balance of 
theoretical and applied research? 
General Callaghan: Most of the 
thesis research done at AFIT — 
about 95 percent — is sponsored by 
a DOD organization and is the direct 
result of a problem raised by an 
operational or mission requirement. 
We would like to do more broad- 
based fundamental research which 
would result in a major advance in Air 
Force weapons or tactics, but that 
type of research requires a much 
longer time than is available for 
thesis research. We feel that within 
the time, talent, and money con- 
straints, AFIT has a proper balance 
between applied and theoretical 
research. 


ESQ: When you think of graduate in- 
stitutions that fall into the category 
of ‘‘well Known,” you think of schools 
such as Stanford, MIT and Purdue. 
How is AFIT perceived by the general 
public as a graduate school? 

General Callaghan: AFIT has a long- 
standing and well-deserved reputa- 
tion within the several technical and 
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managerial areas of its expertise. Its 
recognition within the professional 
engineering, scientific, and manage- 
ment communities is of the highest 
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order. However, since its mission is 
to educate officers primarily for the 
Air Force and the other agencies of 
the Department of Defense, the par- 
ticipation of its graduates in the 
civilian industrial structure doesn’t 
occur until they have completed their 
service responsibilities. We take 
pride in the existing recognition of 
our standing and the _ ac- 
complishments by our professional 
and academic peers. But, we also see 
many AFIT graduates making signifi- 
cant contributions in business, in- 
dustry, and civic service following 
their military careers. In doing so, 
they bring credit to AFIT and the Air 
Force. 


ESQ: One of the key elements of im- 
age within a graduate institution is a 
sense of identification in the student 
body, and it seems to relate to the 
campus atmosphere. What is being 
done by in-residence programs to 
establish and foster the campus 
atmosphere in keeping with the 
school’s self-image? Does the set- 
ting at Wright-Patterson play in your 
plans? 

General Callaghan: There are plans 
now that will add to AFIT’s campus 
atmosphere. We plan to expand our 
classroom space and faculty to ac- 
commodate the increase in our stu- 
dent body as well as the increase in 
course offerings. A new academic 
facility, which will support the 
Schools of Engineering and Systems 
and Logistics, will provide a facility 
for additional research, a computer 
center, central library, and student 
areas. It will also contain a student 
services center, a 500-person 
auditorium and office space for ap- 
proximately 100 faculty and staff 
members. Future plans also include 
anew building for the Civil Engineer- 
ing School, a building to house 
operations and the people with the 
Civilian Institution Program, and 
more convenient quarters for 
students. But, acampus atmosphere 
is built primarily around the close 
professional and academic interac- 
tion of high-quality students and 
faculty. We are proud of the way in 
which all of the AFIT team — 
students, faculty and administration 
— function in the traditions of the 
finest academic institutions. *% 
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by Maj. Joe Munter and 
Maj. Allan E.M. Tucker 
The acronym GEM, which stands for 
Graduate Engineering Management, 
is a program particularly appropriate 
for the Air Force, based at the School 
of Systems and Logistics(SOSL) of 
the Air Force Institute of Technology 
(AFIT), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
Tailored specifically to the needs of 
the civil engineering career field, it 
had its roots in the earlier Graduate 
Facilities Management Program. In- 
residence graduate education at the 
SOSL for civil engineering officers 
recently celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary. In honor of this anniversary, we 
would like to review the past, present 
and future of the program. 

Past 

Since 1949, civil engineering 
officers have attended AFIT graduate 
education programs in civilian univer- 
sities. The majority of these slots 
have been technically oriented, 
resulting in degrees in various 
engineering disciplines. In addition, 
since 1955 several different AFIT in- 
residence graduate programs have 
also educated civil engineering per- 
sonnel. As the needs of the Air Force 
changed, the emphasis of these 
graduate programs also shifted. In 
1971, the Air Force Education Re- 
quirements Board identified the need 
for a master’s-level management pro- 
gram for civil engineering personnel. 
In response to this requirement, 
AFIT’s SOSL developed the 12-month 
Graduate Facilities Management 
(GFM) program. 

The GFM program was based 
primarily on the SOSL’s graduate 
logistics management curriculum 
with the addition of three new 
courses and a separately managed 
thesis program. The original GFM 
curriculum was a 57-hour course of 
study (Figure 1). In the fall of 1972 
finaPapproval was given for the pro- 
gram with a quota of 20 students per 
year (10 semiannually). 

The first seven students began 
their studies in January, 1973. 
Through June, 1980, 150 students 
completed the program, gaining the 
master of science degree in Facilities 
Management. 

The program is evaluated annual- 
ly by the SOSL graduate faculty and 





REVIEW TERM 
CS 0.01 English Review 
QS 0.01 Quantitative 
tion 
QS 0.02 Introduction to 
Computer Programming 
QS 0.03 Accounting 
Fundamentals 
QUARTER 1 
MS 5.11 Concepts in 
Management (Mgmnt) 
MS 5.22 Financial Mgmnt. 
in the Federal Government 
MS 5.35 Procurement and 
Acquisition Mgmnt. 
QS 5.12 Statistics | 
QUARTER Ii 
QS 5.32 Cost and Economic 
Analysis 
QS 5.14 
and Mgmnt. 
QS 5.25 Statistics Il 
RS 5.23 Research Principles 
and Techniques 
QUARTER Iil 
FM 5.10 Seminar in Material 
Control and Transportation 
MS 5.21 Maintenance 
Mgmnt. 
QS 5.24 Systems Analysis 
FM 5.11 Economic Analysis 
for Civil Engineers 
QUARTER IV 
MS 6.44 Human Resource 
Mgmnt. and Labor Relations 
FM 5.12 Problems in En- 
vironmental Protection 
QS/MS 6.XX_ Selective 
RS 6.33 Thesis 


Inventory Control 











Figure 1: Initial GFM Curriculum 


the Air Force Engineering and Ser- 
vices Program Review Committee 
(PRC). The PRC is comprised of 
senior air staff and major command 
Engineering and Services leaders. 
The 1978 and 1979 reviews identified 
problems in the quality of student 
thesis research. The lack of quality 
was attributed to insufficient time in 
the curriculum for thesis preparation. 
Also the name ‘Facilities Manage- 
ment” neither correctly described the 
nature of the program nor was well 
regarded by the students. 

In April, 1980, a proposal was 
presented by the SOSL faculty to the 
PRC to extend the program to 15 


months and to change its name to 
Graduate Engineering Management. 
This request was approved on May 
14, 1980. In June, 1980, a new class 
of 29 students began the new 
15-month program with all personnel 
entering the program at the same 
time of year. Since June 1980, 76 
students have graduated. 

Numerous master’s-level engineer- 
ing management programs are being 
offered all over the country to 
educate technically trained people to 
manage in technical environments. 
This type of program is particularly 
well suited to the needs of the CE 
managers. CE managers for the most 
part come to the career field with a 
bachelor’s degree in a technical 
specialty. As they move up the 
management structure, their jobs de- 
mand that they shift their efforts from 
technical details to management of 
people, funds, and material. The stan- 
dard undergraduate technical pro- 
gram does not provide the requisite 
managerial education of engineers. 
The GEM program is specifically 
designed to provide this technicaily 
oriented management education. The 
program is considered to be part of 
the total educational development of 
the engineer by equipping graduates 
to effectively analyze, design, and 
manage dynamic and complex 
engineering organizations. 

Present 

As the program matured from 
Facilities Management to Engineer- 
ing Management, there was also a 
shift in curriculum emphasis. The 
current curriculum is listed in Figure 
2. Compared to the original Facilities 
Management curriculum, the current 
program has eliminated some of the 
logistics-oriented core around which 
the Facilities Management program 
was built. 

The core of the current program 
emphasizes expertise in five areas: 
applied quantitative methods, finan- 
cial management, organizational 
science, computer literacy, and com- 
munication skills. Understanding and 
application of quantitative methods 
is developed through four courses. 
Managerial Statistics introduces 
students to the basic concepts of 
probability and statistics. Applied 
Data Analysis for Managers teaches 
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of Progress 





SHORT TERM (4 weeks) 
MA 2.62 Introduction to 
AFIT Computer Systems 
AM 3.35 Elements of Finan- 
cial and Cost Accounting 
MA 2.91 Mathematical 
Review for Engineering 
Managers 
QUARTER | (Summer) 
MA 4.65 Computer Program- 
ming for Managers 
CT 6.87 Theory and Practice 
for Professional Communication 
MA 5.92 Managerial 
Statistics 
OS 5.20 Organization and 
Mgmnt. Theory 
QUARTER II (Fall) 
AM 6.02 Federal Financial 
Mgmnt. 
CT 6.30 
OS 5.30 
Behavior 
SM 6.81 
Managers 
CT 7.99 Independent Study 
QUARTER III (Winter) 
LM 6.16 Engineering Mgmnt. 
Information Systems 
SM 5.26 Quantitative Deci- 
sion Making 
Elective 
CT 7.99 
QUARTER IV (Spring) 
CM 5.24 Contracting for 
Engineers 
LM 5.44 Production Mgmnt. 
Elective 
Elective 
CT 7.99 
SHORT TERM (4 weeks) 
CT 7.99 
QUARTER V (Summer) 
LM 5.55 Engineering Mgmnt. 
Applications 
Elective 
CT 7.99 


Research Methods 
Organizational 


Applied Data for 











Figure 2: Current GEM 
Curriculum 


the students how to use statistical 
techniques to draw conclusions 
about the nature of a set of data. It 
includes an introduction to regres- 
sion techniques and analysis of 
variance. Quantitative Decision Mak- 
ing introduces the students to use of 
optimization techniques, queuing 


and inventory models. Finally, Pro- 
duction Management introduces the 
students to some analytical techni- 
ques for project management, 
scheduling, inventory management, 
forecasting and reliability. In the area 
of Financial Management, the stu- 
dent receives a general introduction 
as a part of Elements of Financial and 
Managerial Accounting. Later in the 
program, Federal Financial Manage- 
ment introduces the students to the 
intricacies of financial considera- 
tions in the DOD. Additionally, 
various engineering economy issues 
are addressed in the first portion of 
Engineering Management Applica- 
tions. Computer literacy is developed 
through a three course sequence. In- 
troduction to AFIT Computer 
Systems familiarizes the students 
with the Institute’s systems. Com- 
puter Programming for Managers 
covers the FORTRAN language and 
ensures fluency in at least one com- 
puter language. Qualified students 
can substitute an advanced com- 
puter language course if desired. The 
last course, Engineering Manage- 
ment Information, provides students 
with a systems orientation toward 
computer-based management infor- 
mation. Special emphasis is placed 
on new issues such as decision sup- 
port systems, artificial intelligence, 
and data base management systems. 

Another area of emphasis in the 
core is communications. Theory and 
Practice of Professional Communica- 
tion provides formal instruction on 
both written and verbal communica- 
tions. Writing skills, particularly as 
they apply to the thesis effort, are 
also developed and critiqued as part 
of Research Methods 6.30. In addi- 
tion to these classes, many of the 
other courses require the writing of 
papers and oral presentation. 

As noted earlier, there is also em- 
phasis on the organizational 
sciences. Two courses provide this 
emphasis. Organizational and 
Management Theory provides an 
overview of organizational theory, 
structure, status and role systems, 
managerial decision-making and 
related topics. Organizational 
Behavior provides the students with 
knowledge of how people behave, 
both individually and in groups. 
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ELECTIVES 

Unless approved by the GEM 
manager, the electives must in- 
clude at least two of the follow- 
ing courses: 

LM 5.52: Energy Issues 

LM 5.53: Environmental 
Issues 

OS 5.47: Federal & Industrial 
Labor Relations 

DE 5.07: Construction Cost 
Estimating 

LM 5.54: Contingency 
Engineering Management 

The remaining two electives 
are selected from managerial 
and technical subjects. The 
managerial electives cover 
supervision, economics, leader- 
ship, and organizational 
development. Technical elec- 
tives include simulation, ad- 
vanced data analysis, inventory 
management, and technical 
design issues. 











Figure 3 Elective Policy 


The students are provided some 
flexibility in their programs through 
the use of electives, which allow 
them to develop additional expertise 
in particular topics. (See Figure 3.) 

The GEM program also em- 
phasizes thesis research. Students 
are scheduled for a total of 12 hours 
of independent study during their 15 
months to be devoted to the develop- 
ment of a thesis. Normally, each stu- 
dent works by himself on the thesis. 
However, if the difficulty or scope 
warrants, two students may work on 
the same topic. Each thesis is 
prepared under the guidance of at 
least one AFIT faculty member. The 
purpose of the thesis is to give the 
students practical research ex- 
perience. Activities include redefin- 
ing and limiting a problem, finding 
and reviewing pertinent literature, 
developing an approach to the solu- 
tion, developing a realistic schedule, 
and carrying out the steps intended 
to lead to the solution of the problem. 

Having completed the research, 
the students prepare a report (thesis) 
that will present the results of the 
study to interested parties. Normal- 
ly topics for the thesis efforts are cur- 





rent CE-oriented problems. Prospec- 
tive topics are collected annually by 
the GEM program manager from MA- 
JCOM CE organizations, the Air Staff, 
and the Air Force Engineering and 
Services Center. Students can also 
select topics based on their own CE 
experiences. 

Another integral part of the GEM 
program is known as the Executive 
Engineering Management Symposia. 
The purpose of the program is to 
allow the students to meet with 
senior CE leaders in a small group 
situation. The individual sessions 
uSually feature a presentation by the 
distinguished guest and then a 
question-and-answer period which 
permits in-depth analysis through 
questions presented by the students. 
The symposia series was initiated by 
Maj. Gen. Clifton D. Wright in June 
of 1982. Since that time; 30 speakers 
have participated in the series. 

Future 

Our major initiative is to increase 
the visibility of the GEM program in 
the Air Force community. The em- 
phasis on the program in this issue 
of the Quarterly is one of the major 
results of this effort. We are attemp- 
ting to use it to accomplish three 
goals: 

eAdvertise the GEM program and 
its benefits to the eligible officer and 
civilian population of the CE com- 
munity. We are actively seeking per- 
sonnel who have a strong desire to 
come to AFIT and participate in the 
program. 

Obtain visibility for our students. 
Completion of a thesis in the GEM 
program is a major achievement, and 
this work should be recognized 
publicly. Also, we are hopeful that by 
publishing the thesis results we can 
stimulate further discussion and 
analysis of CE-related concerns. 

eDemonstrate that the research 
being done at AFIT is quality work. 
Our hope is that this will encourage 
all segments of the CE community to 
think of the GEM program as a 
research source that can be used to 
analyze problems and apply state-of- 
the-art technology to achieve a solu- 
tion. We actively solicit the inputs 
concerning possible topic areas. 

Conclusion 

Over the last 10 years, in-residence 
AFIT graduate education for CE 
managers has matured and 
strengthened. The program has been 
lengthened to 15 months to allow for 
an expanded thesis program. The 
degree title was changed and the em- 
phasis shifted to concentrate on pro- 
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ducing quality engineering 
managers. Throughout this evolution, 
the program has been annually 
evaluated to ensure responsiveness 
to the needs of the Air Force. The 
successful results of these efforts 
are attested to by the accreditation 
in 1982 of the GEM program by the 


prestigious Accreditation Board of 
Engineering and Technology. We are 
especially proud that our program 
was selected for accreditation since 


it was the first master’s-level 
Engineering Management program to 
receive such an honor. * 
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by Maj. Alan E. M. Tucker, Capt. 
William R. Halsey and Capt. Jeffrey 
G. Hooper 

Proaram Manaqer’s Introduction 

The true test of the GEM program's 
mettle is its usefulness in preparing 
civil engineering officers to become 
effective engineering managers. 

As the new program manageranda 
former graduate back in June 1982, | 
wondered how the program was 
perceived by its graduates. | had my 
own ideas. However, before making 
any changes, | wanted a larger 
sample. A call to the then-current 
class for students wanting to 
research the program's effectiveness 
brought two excellent takers. 
Captains Jeff Hooper and Bill Halsey. 
Through their efforts, we were able to 
determine the program's usefulness 
as perceived by its graduates and 
their supervisors. The majority of this 
article is based on the results of their 
research. 

The Study 

Objectives of the study were to 
determine: 

@ Which subject areas were most 
useful to the graduates; and 

eThe impact of the AFIT 
education on the graduate’s career. 

Research questions were 


Students say: 


formulated into two questionnaires— 
one for the graduates and one for the 
supervisors—mailed on April 19, 
1983, to 154 graduates on active duty 
and to their supervisors. Ninety-eight 
graduates (64 percent) and 72 
supervisors (47 percent) responded 
to the survey. Table 1 shows the 
number of responses by graduating 
class. All but five questionnaires were 
usable. 

Using a seven-point Likert scale, 
graduates and supervisors rated the 
importance of each core and elective 
course offered in the GEM 
curriculum. Respondents were also 
given the opportunity to recommend: 

e Courses or subject areas which 
should be added to the curriculum; 

e Those which should be deleted; 
and 

® Which five subject areas were 
most important. 

To answer the second research 
Objective dealing with the impact of 
the AFIT education in their career, 
graduates provided Likert responses 
to three questions: 
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e My AFIT education has prepared 
me to become an effective 
engineering manager; 

© My AFIT education has enhanced 
my promotion potential; and 

e | would recommend the GEM 
program to other civil engineering 
officers 

“Agree” or “strongly agree” 
responses to these questions would 
indicate that the program has had a 
positive impact upon the graduates. 


Results 

Twenty-seven core and elective 
courses were rated in terms of their 
importance to practicing military 
engineering managers. None of the 
courses were considered unimport- 
ant; however, respondents were 
neutral toward two core courses-- 
Statistics Il| and microeconomics; 
and also toward three electives-- 
macroeconomics, foundations 
engineering, and timber design. The 
subject areas considered most useful 
by the respondents are shown in 
Table 2. 

Analysis of the open-ended 
questions concerning the five most 
important subject areas indicated 
communication was considered most 
important, followed by organization 
and management theory, contracting 
for engineers, organizational 
behavior, and contemporary 
leadership. The remaining eight 
courses in Table 2, as well as 
quantitative decision making, 
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program, were useful, but the GFM 
program was more useful to Air Force 
civil engineering officers because of 
its Air Force orientation, significant 
today since the GEM program 
evolved from the GFM program. 





Table 1. Responses Per Graduating Class 


Class Class No. 
No. Strength Responses 


74A, B 4 0 
75A, B 17 12 Conclusions 
76A, B 12 9 Graduates and their supervisors 


77A, B 24 17 saw the GEM curriculm as responsive 
78A, B 17 7 to the educational needs of the 
79A, B 13 10 practicing military engineering 
80J 27 10 managers. Respondents recom- 
81S 17 14 mended only slight program 
82S 23 19 modifications. This study shows the 











technical expertise, engineering 
economy, and basic statistics, were 
listed by 15 or more respondents as 
being most important. 

In answering the open-ended 
questions, respondents recommend- 
ed reduced emphasis in both macro- 
and microeconomics, and in 
advanced statistics. They recom- 
mended greater emphasis in the 
areas of comprehensive planning and 
project management. 

In June, 1980, when the Facilities 
Management Program was renamed 
Engineering Management, it was also 
expanded from 12 to 15 months. The 
graduates were asked their 
perceptions concerning the program 
workload and length. 

We compared the answers given by 
the GFM and GEM graduates to 
determine if there were differences in 
perceptions between the two groups. 
The GFM graduates indicated that 
they felt the workload was a little 
heavy, while the GEM graduates felt 
the workload was about right. 
However, the difference in these 
responses was not statistically 
significant. With respect to program 
length, the GFM graduates felt the 
length of the program was a little 
short, while the GEM graduates felt 
the length was about right. The 
difference in the perceptions of the 
two groups was found to be 
Statistically significant. These results 
indicate that the workload and the 
length of the current GEM program 
are probably what they should be. 

Concerning course coverage, the 
results of the study showed that the 
graduate respondents agreed that 20 
of the 27 subject areas were covered 
Suitably. This high percentage 
suggests that, overall, the emphasis 
within the ‘courses is meeting the 
graduates’ needs. 

When graduates were asked about 
the impact of the program on 
subsequent assignments, they felt 
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their AFIT assignment had a definite 
impact on their initial assignments 
following graduation, but no impact 
on later assignments. Yet, they felt 
their AFIT education was used more 
in later assignments that in their 
initial assignments. So, the program 
was not a factor in determining 
follow-on assignments, but more 
useful in their later jobs. This would 
indicate that the GEM program is 
effectively preparing its graduates for 
middle- and upper-level engineering 
management assignments. 

The results of this research project 
clearly indicate that the GEM 
program is useful to those who have 
completed it. In addition, the 
program has had a definite, positive 
impact on the careers of its 
graduates. 

“How useful is the GEM program 
compared to similar programs 
offered by civilian colleges and 
universities?” This question was not 
asked. In 1980, however, Johns and 
Ray made a comparison between the 
Facilities Management Program and 
similar programs available in civilian 
institutions. Johns and Ray found 
that the programs offered at civilian 
institutions, as well as the GFM 


Table 2. The most useful engineering 
management subjects are (in order of 
importance): 





RANK SUBJECT AREA 


Communication 
Organizational Behavior 
Organization and Mgmt 
Contemporary Leadership 
Supervision Seminar 
Contracting for Engineers 
Engrg Mgmt Applications 
Mgmt Information Systems 
Federal Financial Mgmt 
Constr Cost Estimating 
Computer Programming 
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Contingency Engineering 





program to be effective in educating 
military managers and in enhancing 
career growth and promotion 
potential. 


Program Managers Summary 

The research by Captains Halsey 
and Hooper provided feedback that 
has allowed fine-tuning of the 
program. The program is strong, due 
to the excellent work of my 
predecessors (Lt. Col. Pat Sweeney, 
retired; Col. Ron Knipher; Maj. Todd 
Stewart; and Lt. Col. Dave Lee, 
retired) and the active interest of our 
engineering and services leaders. 

| have confirmed, by other means, 
several of Halsey and Hooper's 
findings. | recently received a letter 
from Lt. Col. John B. Olansen, a 77A 
graduate who recently retired as the 
BCE at Pease AFB, N.H. The 
following is a quote from Colonel 
Olansen: 

“l have to admit, attending the 
Facilities Management Program was 
a large factor in the turnaround of my 
career. | highly recommend it to my 
young officers, frequently.” 

Capt. Danny Kohlhaas, a graduate 
who is currently at the Air Staff, said, 
“| have nothing but good things to say 
about AFIT. Sure it is hard work, but 
the hard work will reap benefits for 
those willing to make the 
investment.” + 
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by Cecil E. Myers 

Industrial water is one of the most 
commonly used resources at an Air 
Force installation, used to transfer 
heat energy in open and closed 
mechanical systems, such as steam 
and hot water boilers, cooling towers, 
closed hot and chilled systems, 
evaporative Condensers and coolers, 
and diesel engine jackets. 

Usually taken from the base’s 
potable system, the water contains 
many impurities which humans may 
tolerate, but which can cause havoc 
to Air Force equipment in the form of 
scale, corrosion, slime, and algae 
growth. Mechanical systems using 
water untreated for industrial use 
then become less efficient and more 
costly to operate and maintain. 

We may not be aware of water 
problems until the equipment fails, 
costing the base additional money 
out of limited O&M budgets. The less 
effort put into the industrial water 
treatment (IWT) program, the more it 
is going to cost in terms of equipment 
replacement, emergency shutdown, 
and excessive overtime labor, adding 
up to as much as 20 to 30 percent toa 
base’s O&M budget. 


Background 

The USAF IWT program is 
designed to minimize scale 
formation, corrosion, slime and algae 
growth by chemically treating the 
water. Until recently, the Air Force’s 
IWT program was covered in two 
manuals — AFM 85-12, Operation 
and Maintenance of Central Heating 
Plants and Distribution Systems 
(Chapter 3), dated Aug. 10, 1972, and 
AFM 85-31, Industrial Water 
Treatment, dated Mar. 25, 1968. The 
treatment programs prescribed in 
these manuals were largely based on 
technology developed for all 


government agencies by the Bureau 
of Mines (BOM) in the 1940s and 
1950s. 


Revision of AFM 85-31 

Under a 1977 contract with the 
Operations and Maintenance 
Directorate at HQ AFESC, the Illinois 
State Water Survey (ISWS) was 
tasked to develop an improved 
treatment program for the Air Force. 
After a 2 1/2-year test program at 
Scott and Chanute AFBs in Illinois, 
the ISWS prepared nine operating 
booklets, covering all aspects of |WT, 
which were distributed to Air Force 
bases in 1981 for trial use. 

In September, 1982, HQ AFESC 
awarded a contract to Wapora, Inc., 
Norcross, Ga., to revise AFM 85-31 to 
include Chapter 3 of AFM 85-12 on 
steam boilers, and the treatment 
program and in-plant test procedures 
in the ISWS operating booklets. The 
new manual, AFR 91-40, Industrial 
Water Treatment, completely 
reorganizes information in the old 
manuals and in the ISWS operating 
booklets and makes extensive use of 
examples. 


Summary of Water Treatment 
Program Changes 

Steam Boilers - Essentially the 
same as the program in Chapter 3 
of AFM 85-12 recommended by 
BOM, except — 

e Sodium lignosulfonate rather 
than Quebracho tannin is used as 
a sludge dispersant. 

¢ In-plant control test proce- 

ures have been updated. Two 
options for determining the 
causticity (OH alkalinity) are 
included, and a test for 
lignosulfonate levels has been 
added. The phosphate and sulfite 
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tests are essentially the same as 
those in AFM 85-12. 

Cooling Towers - Using sulfuric 
acid to reduce the pH for scale 
control in recirculating systems, 
covered in AFM 85-31, is also 
authorized in most treatment 
programs in the revised manual. 
Changes to existing cooling tower 
treatment programs include: 

© An updated list of biocides that 
can be used. 

®* Use of polyacrylates, 1- 
hydroxethylidene 1, 1-diphos- 
phonic acid (HEDP), and sodium 
silicates as part of the scale 
inhibitor programs. 

® Specific treatment programs 
tailored to the type of water 
available and local environmental 
restrictions. 

e Sampling frequencies and test 
procedures for routine control 
testing. 

Other Systems - The treatment 
programs for hot water systems, 
chilled water systems, diesel 
engine jackets, and dual systems 
are the same as those in AFM 85- 
12, with the addition of a 
molybdate program for closed 
systems. 


Check-Analysis Program 

A significant change to the Air 
Force IWP was initiated by HQ 
AFESC in August, 1983, involving the 
check-analysis (quality control) 
function, previously provided by 
BOM. Bases periodically sent 
duplicate water samples to the BOM 
central water laboratory for analysis. 
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At the same time, the base did its 
analysis. The base then compared 
their analyses with those of the 
central laboratory. 

However, routine in-plant control 
testing is used as a basis for adjusting 
the chemical dosage in industrial 
water systems rather than the results 
of check-analysis conducted by a 
central laboratory. This is particularly 
true for large boilers and cooling 
systems that require daily 
monitoring. Unless check-analyses 
by the central laboratory are done the 
same day as the control test by base 
personnel, the results of the check- 
analysis can only be used to verify the 
test proceures or quality of reagents 
used at the base rather than as the 
basis for changing the chemical 
treatment dosage. 

Under the new _ check-analysis 
concept, the central laboratory 
prepares standard water samples and 
sends them in disposable containers 
to the base heating and refrigeration 
shopswith instructions on which tests 
to run. The water analyst runs the 
indicated tests, completes the 
enclosed form, and returns it to the 
central laboratory. The central 
laboratory sends the ‘correct’ 
analysis to the base with copies of 
both analyses to the MAJCOM 
corrosion engineer. This includes 
suggested causes for any significant 
differences between the field analysis 
and the “correct” analysis. 

The base, with MAJCOM support, 
is responsible for determining the 
actual cause for the error in the field 
sample, theeffectitmay haveonthe 
IWT program, and correcting the 
fault (changing testing techniques or 
replacing bad reagents). The new 
program ensures that each primary 
water analyst at the base runs all 
appropriate tests listed in AFR 90-40 
three times a year. 

The central laboratory also 
packages and distributes all chemical 
reagents, test kits, and selected 
laboratory items to the bases for in- 
plant testing. (It is not responsible for 
furnishing bases with high-value 
items, such as pH meters and 
conductivity meters normally listed 
on Table of Allowance 404.) This 
should eliminate most problems 
caused by “bad” reagents. 

There are several advantages to the 
new procedures: 


e Ensuring that the base water 
analyst's testing techniques are valid 
and that the reagents used for in- 
plant testing are within tolerance. 
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e Giving management positive 
control, requiring less input, fewer 
base-level resources, and less costly 
testing. 

e Avoiding sample degradation 
since samples drawn at the same time 
should be identical. 

However, in-plant results 
frequently differ with independent 
laboratory results, primarily due to 
time delay between analyses. The 
importance of testing a sample 
immediately is well recognized in the 
scientific community. Shorter time 
intervals mean more reliable 
analytical results, documented in an 
Air Force Institute of Technology 
master’s degree thesis by Capt. 
Dennis C. Hughes, “Industrial Water 
Analysis Program — A Critical 
Study,” submitted in September, 
1983, synopsized in this issue. 


Related Efforts 
Major revisions triggered changes 
in other areas. To stocklist new 
treatment chemicals introduced in 
AFR 91-40, item managers at San 
Antonio Air Logistics Center, Kelly 
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AFB, Tex., have been requested to 
assign national stock numbers. The 
manpower standards covering Air 
Force specialty codes employed in 
the heating and refrigeration shops 
are being updated to reflect changes 
in check-analysis testing. TA 404 is 
being purged of obsolete items and 
better pH and conductive meters are 
added for use by in-plant personnel. 

To be effective, the new treatment 
and testing programs must be 
included in the curricula at the 
Technical Training Center and at 
AFIT. 

Specialty training standards 
(STSs) for both AFSCs 545X0 and 
545X2 have been reviewed. 
Suggested changes incorporate the 
revised material in AFR 91-40. Also, 
copies of the draft manual were sent 
to the 3770th Technical Training 
Group for use in upgrading their 
course material. 

AFIT has reestablished a three- 
week course, ENG 595, offered twice 
yearly for corrosion engineers and 
management personnel. * 
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Water Analysis: 


An AFIT Graduate Student “ Samples 


A Critical Study 


the Wright-Patterson AFB Boiler Water 


by Capt. Dennis C. Hughes 

As _ outlined in the accompanying 
article the Air Force Industrial Water 
Analysis Program is designed to 
maintain the numerous boiler 
systems operating throughout the Air 
Force in an effective and efficient 
manner. 

Boiier water samples are drawn 
according to a schedule that is 
dependent upon the system’s 
operating pressure and horsepower. 
Analyses are conducted on these 
samples to check the concentrations 
of the various constituents in the 
boiler water. The most common 
constituents analyzed are phosphate, 
sulfite, and causticity. As a quality 
control measure, the manual requires 
identical samples be sent to an 
independent laboratory where they 
are analyzed and the results are sent 
back to the respective bases. 


Current Policy on Analysis Results 

According to the policy stated in 
the manual, if the difference between 
the on-site analysis results and the 
independent laboratory’s results 
varies by more than 20 percent, the 
independent laboratory’s results are 
to be checked, and its analysis 
procedures must be reviewed in an 
effort to find the cause of the 
variance. Recommendations for 
making adjustments to the quantity 
of chemicals added to the systems 
are made in light of the independent 
laboratory’s results. However, this 
may not be the case. According to 
Standard Methods and 1982 Annual 
Book of ASTM Standards, Part 31, the 
on-site/field testing is considered to 
be more accurate for certain 
constituents and physical properties 
because constituent changes can 
occur. These standards state that if 
an immediate analysis cannot be 
performed the samples should be 
preserved or stabilized. The 
independent laboratory analyzes the 
samples from Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, approximately 14 days after 
they are drawn from the boiler. In 
addition, the samples are not 
chemically stabilized or preserved 
before shipment to the laboratory. 
This lack of preservation/stabiliz- 
ation procedures may allow chemical 
reactions to occur that would change 
the constituency of the boiler water 
sample. 
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Research Objectives 

The research objectives of this 
study were to: 

© Identify if changes occur in the 
boiling water samples; 

e Determine if preservation/stabi- 
lization will prevent the changes 
identified by the national standards; 
and 

e Find a way to improve the 
present procedures. 

Experimental Design 

The experiment in the study 
involved the high-pressure, high- 
horsepower steam boiler system 
housed in Building 770, at Wright- 
Patterson AFB. The experiment 
augmented the daily routine of boiler 
sampling and testing. 

Three 1050 mi samples were drawn 
at approximately 0750 for 20 days. 
These three daily samples were 
assigned to one of three groups. The 
first group, the control group, 
contained those 1050 ml samples 
used for the immediate on-site 
testing procedures. The second 
group, the preserved/stabilized 
group, contained those 1050 mi 
samples that received preservation/ 
stabilizing agent. The third group, the 
unpreserved group, contained those 
1050 mi samples analyzed after 14 
days. 


Delayed Gradient Analysis 
To illustrate the effect of time as a 

















single variable on unpreserved boiler 
water samples, seven additional 1050 
ml samples were collected. Once the 
samples were drawn, the containers 
were sealed and stored. The effect of 
time on the samples was determined 
by selecting one of the seven 
containers every 48 hours (total of 14 
days) and conducting a complete 
analysis for phosphate, sulfite, and 
causticity constituents. 


Results 

The results obtained from the 
experiment on the daily samples for 
the phosphate, sulfite, and causticity 
constituents are provided in the 
following summary table. This table 
depicts the number of samples that 
were outside the 20 percent limit 
during the 20-day experiment. The 
results obtained from the delayed 
gradient analysis are presented in 
Figures 1-3. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

The results of the daily sample 
analyses used in this study indicated 
that the preservation/stabilization 
techniques presently available are 
not effective in preventing 
constituency changes for phosphate, 
sulfite, or causticity. The results of 
the gradient delay analysis indicate 
very Clearly that time does have a 
detrimental effect on the phosphate, 











SULFITE PLOT 




















CAUSTICITY PLOT 

















DAYS 
FIGURE 3. 


3. A program should be 
established in which an irdependent 
laboratory would send standard fixed 
samples to those bases with boiler 
water systems which would be 
analyzed by the on-site operator. The 
results obtained by the on-site 
operator would be reviewed by the 
independent laboratory as a quality 
control check on the on-site 
industrial water analysis procedures 
and recommendations to correct any 
analysis problems would be provided 
to the respective bases. As an 
alternative to this suggestion, a 
program could be established that 
would pattern its operation after the 
procedures worked out between the 
Air Force and the Illinois State Water 
Survey personnel. A laboratory near 
the installation involved could 
provide the consulting service and 
conduct the necessary analyses on- 
site without incurring a large time 
delay between sample collection and 
analysis 

4. The Air Force should rely on the 
results: of the on-site analysis when 
making changes to the chemical 
concentrations required to maintain 
the boiler systems within the 
specified limits outlined in AFM 85- 
12, Volume 1. ® 











sulfite, and causticity contituents and 
the data gathered from the daily 
sample analysis lend support to these 
findings. The samples received by the 
independent laboratory are not 
representative of the boiler water 
samples at the time it was drawn. 

In the light of results from the daily 
sample analyses and the gradient 
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delay analyses, the following 
recommendations were made: 

1. Preservation/stabilization pro- 
cedures should not be incorporated 
in the Air Force industrial water 
analysis program. 

2. The current 
analysis program 
eliminated. 


independent 
should be 


Capt. Dennis C. Hughes graduated 
from the United States Air Force 
Academy with a bachelor of science 
degree in Civil Engineeving. After 
completion of his undergraduate 
degree, he attended pilot training at 
Moody AFB, Ga. and upon graduation 
flew KC-135A aircraft at Loring AFB, 
Maine. He subsequently received an 
assignment as an aircraft commander 
in the EC-135A post-attack command 
and control aircraft at Ellsworth AFB, 
S.9. Captain Hughes is a recent 
graduate of the Air Force Institute of 
Technology where he earned a master 
of science degree in Engineering 
Management. He attended Squadron 
Officer School in residence. Captain 
Hughes is assigned to the 44th CES at 
Ellsworth in the Engineering section of 
the unit. 
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FIRST CIVILIANS 
ENROLLED IN AFIT’S 
GEM PROGRAM 


Another first has been scored by the Air Force 
Institute of Technology’s Graduate 
Engineering Management program. 

The first three civilians are now enrolled, all 
members of the Engineering and Services 
Civilian Career Management Program. They 
are: 

e Susan A. Schmidt, chief of the 
Environmental Planning Section, 2750th Civil 
Engineering Squadron, Wright-Patterson AFB 
Ohio; 

e Jonathan P. Miller, chief of Engineering 
Design, Lowry AFB, Colo.; 

e Myron Anderson, consultant, Directorate 
of Environmental Planning, HQ AFESC, 
Tyndall AFB, Fla. 

Attendance by civilians in the year-long 
GEM program is part of a concerted effort to 
make educational and training opportunities 
more available to those enrolled in ESCCMP. 
Selection for the program is based on entries in 
the Individual Development Plans which are 
part of ESCCMP. 

Schmidt earned her bachelor of science 


People, Places & Events of Interest 


degree in Civil and Environmental 
Engineering at the University of Cincinnati, 
and subsequently has worked with the Air 
Force at Wright-Patterson AFB. During 
college, she worked as an engineering aide with 
the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency and 
the Northern Kentucky Planning Commission. 
Miller is a graduate of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy with a bachelor of science degree in 
general studies. After navigator and electronic 
warfare training, he was assigned to B-52s, and 
flew 100 combat missions in Southeast Asia. He 
earned his masters degree in Architecture and 
Urban Design from the University of Colorado 
after separating from the Air Force. Receiving 
the USAF Meritorious Achievement award for 
his work at Lowry, he has also worked as an 
architect at Davis-Monthan AFB, Ariz. 
Anderson graduated from Pennsylvania 
State University with a bachelor of technology 
degree in Water Resources Engineering 
Technology. He was chief of the Environmental 
and Energy Office at Ft. Indiantown Gap, Pa., 
before working for the Air Force. Prior to that 
he worked with the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, Baltimore District, in water quality. 
He is acaptain in the Air Force Reserve witha 
mobilization assignment to the Aeronautical 
Systems Division, Wright-Patterson AFB. 





GEM’S FALL GRADUATES 
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Graduating Sept. 26 in Class 84S, Graduate 
Engineering Management Program, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, were: (left to right, first 
row) Capt. Danny Van Dalsen, Capt. Roy 
Bousquet, 1Lt. Doug Tucker, Capt. Jim 
Konyha, Capt. Jim Cady, Capt. Fred 
Nightengale, Capt. Mario Mastrangeli; 
(second row) 1Lt. Mark Bailey, Squadron 
Leader Kenneth Moschner, RAAF, Capt. 
Emmitt Smith, Capt. Rodger Schuld, Capt. 
Jerry Haenisch, 1Lt. Carlos Cruz-Gonzalez, 
Maj. Harold Mashburn (USMC); (third row) 
Capt. Tim McLean, Capt. Charles Howell, 
1Lt. Mark Correll, 1Lt. Marvin Fisher, 1Lt. 
Tim Byers, Capt. Jared Astin, Capt. Chris 
Ruff; (fourth row) Maj. Joe Munter, GEM 
program manager, Maj. Susanne Waylett, 
iLt. Marvin Harrison, Capt. Bob Woods, 
Capt. Tom Ryburn, and Maj. Al Tucker, 
graduate program administrator. 





HQ USAF/LEE 
HOLDS DIRECTORS’ DAY 


The past leadership of Air Force Engineering 
and Services, representing more than a quarter 
century of service to the nation, met Sept. 5 with 
the current leadership at the Pentagon and 
received a “re-bluing”™ on plans, programs and 
progress. 

The event, dubbed “Directors’ Day,” and 
hosted by Maj. Gen. Clifton D. Wright, Director 
since August, 1982, served to acknowledge the 
contributions of the former directors to Air 
Force Engineering and Services. 

It was the first such formalized gathering of 
past directors. 

The review of changes and challenges 
existing in Engineering and Services today 
presented to them by General Wright and his 
key staff included: 

e Programming: 

e Military construction management; 

e Air Force Engineering and Services Center 
responsibilities; 

e Scientific Advisory Board studies and 
recommendations; 

e Third -party financing; and the 

e Installation Restoration Program. 


LEADERSHIP 
PAST AND PRESENT 








Left to right: Maj. Gen. Billie J. McGarvey 
(USAF Ret.), Director, 1974-75; Maj. Gen. 
Guy H. Goddard (USAF Ret.), Director, 1968- 
72; Maj. Gen. Augustus M. Minton (USAF 
Ret.), Director, 1957-63; Maj. Gen. Clifton D. 
Wright, Director, 1982-Present; Maj. Gen. 
Robert H. Curtin, (USAF Ret.), Director, 
1963-68; Maj. Gen. M.R. Reilly (USAF Ret.), 
Director, 1972-74; and Maj. Gen. William D. 
Gilbert (USAF Ret.), Director,1978-82. The 
late Maj. Gen. Robert C. Thompson, was 
Director, 1976-77. 





NOT SO JOLLY 











An Air Force HH-3 Jolly Green is perched on 
houses near Osan AB, Korea, before being 
rescued by an Army Chinook. The chopper 
settled in for the night while engaged in 
rescue activities during intense flooding 
which forced more that 130,000 from their 
homes, killed 144, and caused an estimated 
$13 billion in damages. The 5ist CES worked 
throughout the day and night to prevent 
damage on base. Osan’s 554th CESHR is 
credited with hauling tons of dirt to prevent 
breeching of a vital levee, and providing dirt 
to Koreans for sandbags needed to prevent 
flooding. After the flooding subsided, CE 
damage assessment teams reported scores 
of snakes and birds alongside runways, 
forced from their sanctuaries by rising 
waters. Below, pararescueman A1iC Mark 
Reed, pulls a boat with Korean survivors to 
safety. 
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ENGLAND, ELMENDORF 
COMMISSARIES NAMED 
BEST IN THE AIR FORCE 


Commissaries at England AFB, La., and 
Elmendorf AFB, Alaska, have been named the 
best of the best in the Air Force for 1984, and 
given the L. Mendel Rivers award for the 
CONUS and overseas respectively. 

The award, named for the late chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee in 
recognition of his support of the commissary 
entitlement, recognizes excellence in patron 
service and economical commissary 
operations. 

CONUS runnerup was Mountain Home AFB, 
Idaho. Overseas runnerup was RAF Bentwaters, 
United Kingdom. 

Other top finalists were Robins AFB, Ga., 
Hanscom AFB, Mass., and Sheppard and 
Randolph AFBs, Texas. 

Official presentation was in October at the 
convention of the American Logistics 
Association in Washington. 

















Col. Marshall W. Nay, Jr., has succeeded Col. 
Phil V. Compton as Dean of the School of 
Civil Engineering at the Air Force Institute 
of Technology. 

Colonel Nay came to the school from RAF 
Lakenheath, England, where he served as the 
Base Civil Engineer for the Statue of Liberty 
Wing, the 48th Tactical Fighter Wing, U.S. 
Air Forces Europe. 

“I want to maintain the present level of 
academic excellence in the school,” Colonel 
Nay said, “and keep the curriculum viable 
and responsive to the needs of the people in 
the field.” 

Colonel Nay’s assignments have included 
duty as a civil engineering officer at Truax 
Field, Wisc.; as an advisor to the Vietnamese 
Air Force at DaNang AB; as a faculty 
member of the Department of Civil 
Engineering at the Air Force Academy. 

The new dean also served as the Base Civil 
Engineer at Johnston Atoll, Pacific and for 
the Flying Tigers at England AFB, La. “The 
assignment to AFIT is what I’ve always 
aspired to,” he said, “I’ve been in the field and 
I believe I have the academic background to 
relate to the folks on the front line.” 
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BIRDMAN 


When he’s not serving as a mechanical 
engineering technician with the 2750th CES, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, John Dyke is 
an avid member of the Experimental 
Aircraft Association, and the proud designer 
of the Dyke Delta. One of the better-known 
you-build-it aircraft, the Delta has unique 
folding wings, and an undercarriage that 
permits towing over highways to the airport. 
This reduces airport tiedown fees, and solves 
the problem of getting the aircraft from one 
place to another in weather below flying 


minimums but OK for driving. 


ESCCMP ANNOUNCES 


PROMOTIONS AND 
REASSIGNMENTS 


Listed below are the promotions and 
reassignments to date under the Air Force 
Engineering and Services Civilian Career 
Management Program. 

Under the new policy, Quarterly:rly will print 
civilian promotions GS-11 and above. Itis up to 
MAJCOMs and units to provide the Quarterly 
with information on people promoted who are 
not covered by ESCCMP. 


PROMOTIONS (P) 
REASSIGNMENTS (R) 

Kenneth Johnson (AFRCE-ER) to GM-0801- 
13, Chief, Engr & Env Pln Br (Grand Forks) (R) 

Jose Pinzon (Elmendorf) to GS-0301-12, 
Career Program Specialist (Randolph) (P) 

Robert J. Johnson (Lowry) to GM-0801-12, 
Chief, Env Pln Branch (Lowry) (P) 

Nancy J. Manley (Moody) to GM-0801-13, 
Deputy Base Civil Engr (Carswell) (P) 

Kenneth E. Trousdale (Griffiss) to GS-1173- 
11, Housing Manager (Tyndall) (P) 

Daniel G. Hale (Kirtland) to GM-0810-12, 
Chief, Const Management Section (Kirtland) 
(P) 

Dale Claussen (Tinker) to GM-0801-12, Chief, 
Env Pln Branch (USAF Academy) (R) 








Jack Kotyk (McClellan) to GM-0801-13, 
Deputy, Base Civil Engr (Castle) (P) 

Barry W. Miller (Travis) to GS-1173-12, 
Housing Manager (Travis) (P) 

Marion Atkinson (Patrick) to GM-0801-13, 
Chief, Missile Engineering (Patrick) (P) 

Robert E. Carson (Scott) to GM-0801-12, 
Chief, Env Pln Branch (Clark) (R) 

Eloy A. Garcia (Kelly) to GS-1173-11, 
Housing Manager (Kelly) (P) 

Curtiss R. Lee (Sheppard) to GS-0830-12, 
Mechanical Engr (Scott) (P) 

Carlos Kirkpatrick (Randolph) to GM-0810- 
13, Chief, Construction Management 
(Randolph) (P) 

George Adams (Spangdahlem) to GM-0810- 
14, Chief, Development Division (Randolph) (P) 

Edwin F. Redondo (SARPMA) to GM-0801-13, 
Chief, Design Section (SARPMA) (R) 

Jones H. Hom (Travis) to GS-0808-13, 
Architect (AFRCE-WR) (P) 

Robert Lynch, Jr. (Dover) to GM-0301-14, 
Chief, Engr & Svc Career Program (Randolph) 
(P) 

Larry J. Bridges (Tyndall) to GM-0801-14, 
General Engr (Pentagon) (P) 


Richard J. Gordon (Hickam) to GM-0801-14, 
Deputy, Base Civil Eng (Clark) (P) 

Theodore Kero (K.I. Sawyer) to GM-0801-13, 
Deputy, Base Civil Engr (Sembach) (P) 

Thomas Manning (Ramstein) to GS-0020-13, 
Community Planner (AFRCE-CR) (P) 

Billy J. Umpsted (Kadena) to GM-0801-13, 
Deputy, Base Civil Engr (Lowry) (R) 

Edward C. Haning (Offutt) to GM-0801-12, 
Chief, Const Management (Hickam) (R) 

Edward B. Dohman (Seymour-Johnson) to 
GS-1173-11, Housing Manager (Carswell) (P) 

John H. Crisp (Cannon) to GS-1173-11, 
Housing Manager (F.E. Warren) (P) 

William C. Kimball (Bolling) to GS-1170-13, 
Realty Officer (Randolph) (Chg Lower Grade) 

David Homan (Offutt) to GM-0801-14, Deputy, 
Director of Programs (Offutt) (P) 

Robert J. Meyer (Barksdale) to GM-0801-12, 
Chief, Design Section (Williams) (P) 

David Nichols (Bolling) to GM-0801-14, Civil 
Engr (Pentagon) (P) 

Thomas H. Cain (Andrews) to GM-0801-14, 
Deputy, Base Civil Engr (Andrews) (P) 

Richard B. Wingler (Griffiss) to GS-1173-8/9, 
Billeting Manager (Plattsburg)(R) 





JAWS 


Vertical record drawing files can become 
difficult to remove. These simple “jaws” 
make the job easy. For about $60 and some 
help from the carpenter shop you can build 
your own. For plans, contact Charles 
Coverdale, resident inventor, 436th 
ABG/DEEE, Dover AFB, Del., 19902-5516, 
AUTOVON 455-6070. 


CHANGES AT THE TOP 


New Deputy Director, Engineering and 
Services, HQ USAF, is Brig. Gen. George E. 
(Jud) Ellis, formerly deputy chief of staff, 
Engineering and Services, HQ Tactical Air 
Command. 

His selection for the post was announced by 
Maj. Gen. Clifton D. Wright, Jr., Director. 

He succeeds Brig. Gen. M. Gary Alkire, new 
commander of the Air Force Commissary 
Service, Kelly AFB, Texas. 

Maj. Gen. George C. Lynch, former AFCOMS 
commander, retired after more than 31 years 
service to the Air Force. General Wright, 
chairman of the board of directors for 
AFCOMS, presided at the change of command. 

Generals Lynch, Alkire and Ellis were cited 
for their contributions tothe Air Force mission. 

General Ellis was cited by recently retired 
TAC commander, Gen. W. L. Creech, for: 

e Creating a new facilities image for TAC’s 
bases. 

e Carrying out one of the most intense 
periods of construction and renewal since 
World War II. 

* Stimulating award-winning efforts in 
food service, housing and billeting. 

¢ Beginning bold new initiatives in work 
procedures, tooling, vehicles and skill 
development and application. 

* Fostering a new military professionalism 
within TAC’s E&S forces. 

® Establishing new levels of support by 
TAC E&S forces to Air Force worldwide 
contingencies and exercises. 

General Wright said that General Alkire: 

e Initiated new programs and policies, 
enhancing the ability of the Air Force to carry 
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out both peacetime and wartime missions. 

Laid the groundwork and much of the 
detail planning resulting in the first E&S 
Strategic Plan. 

e Worked to gain entry into the scientific 
and technological base of the Office of 
Scientific Research. 

e Greatly improved methods used by the Air 
Force to manage the $2-billion-plus Military 
Construction Program, and successfully 
intervened to control costs and ensure success 
of highly visible projects. 

e Won much-needed support toward more 
than $1 billion in maintenance, repair and 
upgrade of military family housing now in the 
inventory and to be built over the next decade 

e Led the successful effort to identify and 
dispose of hazardous wastes on Air Force 
bases, including execution of a $50 million 
program in less than 8 months, with an 
estimated $75 million annually programmed 
through FY 90. He has been nominated for 
promotion to major general. 

In addition for unprecedented growth and 
renewal in the Commissary Service, General 
Lynch was cited by General Wright for: 

e Tremendous increases in customer 
services and effectiveness of operations. 

Bold new initiatives in energy 
conservation and design. 

e Effectively dealing with the concerns of 
the Air Staff, Department of Defense and the 
Congress. 

e Strengthening the role of AFCOMS as the 
wartime and contingency troop subsistence 
focal point. 

Among the highlights of General Lynch’s 
tenure as AFCOMS commander were the 
naming of the AFCOMS headquarters building 
for the late Maj. Gen. Robert C. Thompson, 
under whose directorship AFCOMS was 
created; and winning the Air Force 
Outstanding Unit award. In addition, AFCOMS 
received many awards for consumer services 
and design excellence at the levels of both the 
Air Force and DOD. 








Generals Wright, Lynch and Alkire at the 
AFCOMS change of command. 
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MR. “B” RETIRES 


One of the driving forces in the formation of the 
Air Force Engineering and Services Center, 
and a leader in Air Force E&S Research and 
Development has retired after more than 31 
years of Federal service. 

Robert E. Brandon stepped down as the 
Deputy Director, Air Force E&S Laboratory 
and the Research and Development 
Directorate. His colorful government career 
included pre-World War II duty in the Panama 
Canal Zone and working with the post-World 
War II Corps of Engineers in Japan. His 
numerous private ventures included set 
building for the Hollywood film industry. 

Brandon, a native of Castledale, Utah, moved 
to Southern California and graduated from 
high school at Van Nuys. He was one of 
Hollywood’s most promising set builders 
before he was lured away by an apricot-drying 
plant. He returned to films in Utah, building 
sets for production companies doing westerns, 
and working as a grip (on occasion as an extra). 

Often kidded about his illustrious film career, 
Brandon’s true mark on history was his 
contribution to creating a research and 
development capability for Air Force 
Engineering and Services. At the conclusion of 
his career of more than 30 years, he was 
awarded the Meritorious Civilian Service 
Medal. As deputy director of the HQ AFESC 
Engineering and Services Laboratory and the 
Research and Development directorate, he 
spearheaded the effort to gain recognition of 
the laboratory as one of the keystones in the 
national research base. 

Among his achievements were: 

e Helping establish joint research between 
the Air Force, Navy, Federal Aviation 
Administration and the Environmental 
Protection Agency on jet engine exhaust 
emissions. 

e Serving as one of the driving forces in the 
approval of the new HQ AFESC R&D 
laboratory facility at Tyndall AFB, now under 
construction. 

e Gaining support of the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research in funding studies of 
groundwater contamination characteristics. 

e Advancing fire-fighting, crash response 
and réscue technology, raising the funding 
level from $150,000 in Fiscal Year 1980, to more 
than $2 million current composite funding, 
including a training simulator program, 
development of a new rescue tool, dehydrated 
aqueous film-forming foam, and a new state-of- 
the-art self contained breating apparatus. 

e Helping acquire an asphalt plant from the 
Navy to support Air Force research in the 
recycling of asphaltic concrete materials. 

e Facilitating success of the Tri-Lab 
consortium in which the Air Force Weapons 
Laboratory, Air Force Armament Laboratory 
and the E&S Laboratory funding profile 
increased from $1 million in FY 82 to $12 
million for FY 87. 





eServing as key figure in the inception, 
organization, and execution of the $90-million, 
10-year Rapid Runway Repair program. 

Brandon’s federal career began with the 
Corps of Engineers as a civilian. He went to the 
Panama Canal Zone as a storekeeper, but he 
learned surveying and heavy equipment 
operation. Drafted during World War II, he 
ultimately received his commission with the 
Corps and went to Japan where he was 
responsible for the first dependent housing 
project at Sendai. 

He left the military, entered the University of 
Utah and earned his degree in Civil 
Engineering. During his separation from the 
government, he worked in construction, films, 
and as a private engineering consultant. 

He re-entered government service at the Air 
Defense Command, Colorado Springs, Colo., as 


chief of housing construction. Subsequently he 
moved to Norton AFB, Calif., as a construction 
management engineer on the ballistic missile 
site activation task force, bedding down the 
Atlas series of missiles. He rose to become the 
deputy chief of the site activiation. 

At Headquarters USAF, he was chief of 
engineering management and helped develop 
and implement management techniques and 
industrial engineering practices for use 
throughout the world. He progressively 
became deputy chief of the Maintenance 
Division in Washington, and the associate 
director of the Air Force Civil Engineering 
Center at Wright-Patterson AFB. He moved 
with the Center to Tyndall AFB, Fla., in 1972, as 
technical director, and in 1978 became the 
Center’s deputy director for Research and 
Development. 





NEW E&S 
LABORATORY 
CONSTRUCTION 
BEGINS 


Construction of the Air Force Engineering and 
Services Laboratory has begun at Tyndall 
AFB, Fla., completing the facilities array 
required by the Air Force Engineering and 
Services Center. 

U.S. Rep. Earl Hutto, representing Florida’s 
Panhandle in the Congress, was the honored 
guest at the groundbreaking on Oct. 18. He 
supported the $3.5 million, 33,000 square foot 
project in the Congress. 

Maj. Gen. Clifton D. Wright Jr., Air Force 
Director of Engineering and Services, pointed 
to the urgent role of research and development 
in the ability of the Air Force to “fly and fight” 
on one hand, while protecting the environment 
and its people on the other. General Wright was 
the first commander of the Center, and is 
responsible for the Center and its relationship 
to the more than 114,000 E&S worldwide total 
force in his current job. 

AFESC commander, Col. Jerry A. Smith, 
directed the digging of the traditional first 
“shovel” of earth. A 20-ton multipurpose 
excavator, adapted from ‘‘off-the- 
shelf’ inventory by the E&S laboratory for use 
in the rapid runway repair program, took a 
huge bite of earth with a gold-painted bucket. 

Col. Charles Lau, deputy director, Science 
and Technology, HQ Air Force Systems 
Command, said he admired the work of the E&S 
laboratory because its work is “so down to 
earth” in an environment of “star wars,” 
hypersonic fighters, and super electronics, and 
of lasting importance to man. He specifically 
cited the unique contributions of the laboratory 
to solving environmental problems in 
practical ways. The E&S laboratory, while 
functionally assigned to the Center, is 


considered one of the key laboratories of AFSC. 

Key research areas of the new laboratory 
include: 

e Environmental chemistry 

Pollution control technology 

Pavement materials testing 

Corrosion analysis 

Structural dynamics 

Advanced engineering materials 

Test vehicle configuration 

Air Force food service applications testing 

e Crash response and fire fighting 
equipment and concepts 

e Airbase survivability. 

“We've always had one of the best 
laboratories in the Air Force,” said Colonel 
Smith, “manned by the best people. Now, we'll 
have a facility to match the quality of our 
work—the best.” 

The new laboratory replaces old World War 
II-vintage facilities. Primarily old dormitories, 
the structures are not located closely enough 
for efficient work. In addition to severe space 
constraints, the older buildings are difficult to 
maintain. Test equipment housed in a small 
section or room may be valued higher than the 
entire group of buildings. 

Others participating in the ceremony were: 
Brig. Gen. Charles A. Horner, commander 
USAF Air Defense Weapons Center at Tyndall; 
Col. James F. Fantaski, commander, 325th 
Combat Support Group, Tyndall; Col. Roy G. 
Kennington, Center vice commander; Col. 
Robert Boyer, the Center's director of Research 
and Development, and the E&S laboratory 
director; Daniel Kludt, deputy base civil 
engineer, 325th CSG; Howard Caton, president 
of Sequoia Construction Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., the builder; and Army Lt. Col. Jeff 
Wagonhurst, deputy district engineer, U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, the agent for the Air 
Force in the construction. 
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AIR FORCE ENGINEERING AND SERVICES 
SENIOR OFFICER ASSIGNMENTS AS OF 1 DEC 1984 











General Officers 


HQ USAF/LEE 


Maj. Gen. Clifton D. Wright, Jr 
HQ USAF /Deputy LEE 


Brig. Gen. George E. Ellis 
Brig. Gen. M. Gary Alkire HQ AFCOMS/Commander 
Brig. Gen. Joseph A. Ahearn HQ USAFE/DE. Ramstein 
Brig. Gen. David M. Cornell HQ AFLC/DE, Wright-Patterson 


Colonels 


a 
HQ AFESC/AD, Tyndall 
SARPMA/CC. San Antonio 
Allen, John J. ~ BCE. Torrejon 
Allison, Thayer W BCE. Eglin 
Anderson. Gary L BCE. Dover 
Andrews, Melville M.. Jr HQ PACAF/DEPD, Hickam 
Archer. Curtis F.. Jr BCE. Arnold 
Ashdown, Floyd A. + BCE. Scott 
Aulwurm, Henry C. + BCE. Misawa 
Austin, William F. tll BCE. Little Rock 


Aldinger. Richard T 
Alexander. Robert M. ili 


ICAF, Wash. D.C 
BCE. Dyess 

ESD, Hanscom 

BCE, Ellsworth 

BCE, Eielson 

823 CESHR. Hurlburt 
BCE. Wright-Patterson 
BCE. Holloman 
AFSC/ADYQ. Ealin 

HQ AFESC/RD, Tyndall 
OSD/MRA&! 

8AF/DE. Barksdale 
BCE, McGuire 

BCE. Grand Forks 
BCE, Keesler 

HQ USAF/LEER 


Bannwart. James L 
Barrows, Charles V 
Baushke, James L 
Beauchemin, Alfred E. lil 
Bechtol, Joseph J. + 
Bell, Robert L 

Bendrick, Frank E 
Benzinger, Richard, Jr. + 
Bittle, Darrell G 

Boyer, Robert E 
Bozarth, Thomas L 
Branson, Claude L 
Brooks, David M 

Bull, David E 

Bush, Roger G 

Byrd, Herman L 


BCE. Elmendorf 
HQ SAC/DE-1, Offutt 
AF/IGAE. Norton 
HQ USAF/LEEX 
DEM, Minot 

BCE. Travis 

BCE. Andrews 
BCE. MacDill 
BCE. Barksdale 
HO SAC/IG, Offutt 
BCE, Langley 


Canfield, Kenneth W 
Cannon, George E.. Jr 
Cavender. Dwight B 
Choate, John S 
Christiansen, Russell V. - 
Clark. Walter L 

Clark. Zack C 

Cole, Earle R 

Colosimo, John C 
Comrie. Andrew B. + 
Courter, Robert J.. Jr. + 


Cowan. Kenneth W 


HQ AFLC/DEM, Wright-Patterson 


Craddok, Dabney S. Ill + 
Craig, William B. Ill * 
Crowley. Francis B. Ill 
Cunningham, John H. + 
Currin, David D 


Davidson, Car! L 
Decarlo, Anthony J 
DeLuca, Robert + 
DeMartino, Francis A 
Devaney. James A 
Dickerson, Warren C. + 
Donovan, John S. + 
Dooley, Frank * + 
Duffie, Boyd T. ill 


Eddings. James A + 
Evans, Charles W 


Fischer, Joseph W. * 
Frein, Emil C. + 
Forby, Willis E. * 


Gates. James L 
Gersh, Frederick S 
Gilbert, Robert G 
Ginnetti, Mario B 
Glaze, Harry W 
Goode, Thomas N 
Goodwin, Roy N 


BCE, Bitburg 

HQ AFESC/DEH, Tyndall 
HQ AFSC/DE-2. Andrews 
820 CESHR, Lake Mead 
BCE, Loring 


AFWL, Kirtland 

HQ SAC/CSG. Offutt 
BCE. March 

HQ USAF/LEEP 

BCE. Ramstein 

HQ USCENTCOM, MacDill 
HQ PACAF/DEX, Hickam 
HQ AFCOMS/IG, Kelly 
HQ PACAF/DEH, Hickam 


BCE. Kirtland 
BCE. Tyndall 


AAFES. Munich 
BCE. Yokota 
HQ MAC/DEH. Scott 


554 CESHR. Osan 

BCE. Bolling 

BCE, Vandenberg 

HQ USAF/CESMET 

HQ PACAF/DE, Hickam 
HQ SAC/DEH, Offutt 
HQ TAC/DE. Langley 


Haas, Harvey 

Halac, Harry E 
Harty, John R 

Hearn, Max L 

Heinz, Donald A 
Hicks, Joe L 

High. John T. Ill 
Hodge, Ralph L 
Holzknecht. William J 
Honaker. Harry R 
Howayeck. Michael J 
Hubbard. James 
Husbands. Herman H 


immel. Allen E 


Johnson. Bruce W 
Judd, Thayne H 


Kent, Richard B 
Kennington. Roy G. * 
Kier, Jack W. ** 
Kimberly. Floyd V 
Kishiyama, Arthur Y 
Klingensmith, Robert L 
Klumas, Lawrence J 
Knipter, Ronald E. 
Knutson, Duane E. 
Koechle, Edward A 


Leach, Ronald S. * 
Lewis. Richard B 
Lewis, Thayer J. *** 
Lollis, Thomas E 
LoPresti, Peter 
Lupia, Eugene A 


Mackie, William A.J 
Maloney. John J. * 
Manekofsky, Harvey 
Manning, Keith H. + 
Mayhew, Jason F. 
McAuliffe, Michael A. 
McCarthy, James E 
McGovern, Larry E 
Meche, Norwood J 
Mitchell, Jarrell S 
Moore, Edward S. ti 
Moore. John L 
Mugg, Steven C. + 
Murphy, George T. * 


Nay, Marshall., Jr. 
Nethercot, Hubert S 


Nottingham, Wesley D. 


Parker, Evans T 
Paul, Herbert D. 
Pease, Birney T 
Pellek, John 

Peot, Thomas E. + 
Penn, James P. ** 
Pezzullo, Richard E. ** 
Pomeroy, Charlies W 
Price, John C 
Prince, Neil E 
Pullium, Jerry C. 
Pyrz, Anthony + 


Rader. Richard F 
Rever, Louis G 

Riddle. George M 
Riemer. Frederick J. + 
Rivera, Danny 
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AFROTC, Baton Rouge 
HQ SAC/DE, Offutt 

HQ MAC/DE, Scott 
BCE, Norton 

HQ ATC/DEP, Randolph 
HQ USAF/LEEC 

BCE, Clark 

HQ AAC/DE. Elmendorf 
314 AD/DE. Osan 

HO PACAF/DEE 

BCE, Griffiss 

HO AU/DE, BCE, Maxwell 
USAFE/DEE, Ruislip 


HQ SPACECMD/DEE. Peterson 
J 


HQ SAC/DEE. Offutt 
BCE, Hill 


BCE. Charleston 

HQ AFESC/CV, Tyndall 

HO USAF/LEEX 

ASD/DE, Wright-Patterson 
Air War College, Maxwell 
HQ USAF/LEEV 

Air War College, Maxwell 
15AF/DE, March 

HQ SPACECMD/DE, Peterson 
BCE, Plattsburgh 


HQ AFCOMS. Ramstein 
BCE. Carswell 

HQ AFSC/DEMV, Andrews 
BCE, Robins 


BCE. Osan 
HQ USAFE/DEP, Ramstein 


ROK-US/CFC. Seoul 

HQ USAFE/DEH, Ramstein 
Naval War College, Newport 
HQ ATC/DEHH, Randolph 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 

HQ USAF/LEEH 

HQ USAFE/DE-2, Ramstein 
BCE, Rhein-Main 

HQ ATC/DEH. Randolph 
HG USAF/LEEE 

HQ TAC/DE-2, Langley 

HQ MAC/DEM, Scott 

BCE, Malmstrom 

HQ TAC/DEH, Langley 


_ AFIT/DE, Wright-Patterson 
HQ SPACECMD/DE-2, Peterson 
HO MAC/DEP. Scott 


BCE, Chanute 

HQ ATC/DE, Randoiph 
BCE, Davis-Monthan 
SARPMA/CV, San Antonio 
Nellis 

Ha AFRES/DEH, Robins 
NGB/DE, Pentagon 

HQ TAC/DEO, Langley 
AFRCE/WR, San Francisco 
HQ AFSC/DEM, Andrews 
BCE, Hickam 

BCE, Nellis 


BCE. Altus 

BCE. Lowry 

AFRCE/BMS, Norton 

HQ USAFE/DEK, Ramstein 
BCE, Tinker 


Rochez, Fred 


Rodgers, Raymond E., Jr. 


Rogers, Charles E. 
Romero, George A. 
Rosa, James W. * 
Ryan, Michael J. + *** 


Sailer, Alien J. 
Scambilis, Nicholas A. 
Scheideman, Elton D. 
Schwartz. Ray D. 
Shirley, Henry G. 
Sims, William, R. 
Smith, Edward H. 
Smith, Jerry A. 
Sowers, John C. 
Stallworth, Willett R. 
Staton, William D. 
Sundin, Theodore A. ** 
Swint, David 0. 


Tate, George R. 

Tatum, Walter F., Jr. 
Taylor, George R. 

Taylor, James W. 
Tessier, Richard J. * 
Thomas, Donaid J., Jr. + 
Thompson, Richard A. - 
Thornal, Leroy W. 
Thornton, Robert E. + 


Verkest, William A. + 


Wade, James R. 
Walters, Roger W. 
Watkins, Church, Jr. 
Whitman, Waiter T. Ill 
Whitmire, Jack A. 
Whittenberg, Jean FP 
Willett, James G. 
Williams, David 0. 
Wyatt, Ralph E. 


Yancey, Kenneth E., Jr. 
York, Guy P. 


* = Services 
= Reserve or Guard 


SD/DEC, Vandenberg 


BCE, Minot 

819 CESHR. Wethersfield 
HQ ATC/DE-2, Randolph 
HQ PACAF/DE-2, Hickam 
HQ USAF/LEEV 


BCE. Offutt 

BCE, Kadena 

AFRCE/CR. Dallas 

HQ SAC/DE-2, Offutt 

HQ USAFE/DEM, Ramstein 
HQ AFSC/DE, Andrews 

HQ SPACECMD/ACofS 

HQ AFESC/CC, Tyndall 

HQ MAC/DE-2, Scott 
USAFA/DE, USAF f heatiny 
BCE, Shaw 

HQ AFESC/RE, Tyndall 
USAFA/DFCE, USAF Academy 


T 


HO —— Tyndawt 
HQ PACAF/DEP 

BCE, Edwards 

BCE, F.E. Warren 
—— Norton 


Homestead 

HO aTcvOeMe. Randolph 
AV/LMOC, Maxwell 

BCE, Bentwaters 


BCE, Sheppara 
* 


HQ 5AF/CofS, Yokota 


Ha AFLC/DE-2, Wright-Patterson 


HQ ESC/DE, Kelly 

HO SAC DEP, Offutt 
Air South, Naples 

HQ AFCC/DE, Scott 
HQ SAC/DEM, Offutt 
BCE, McChord 

HQ TAC/DEP, Langley 


BCE, Beale 
HQ USAFE/DEX, Ramstein 





*** = Bioenvironmental Engineer 
“*** = Disaster Preparedness 


+ = Colonel Selectee 














Allen, Robert L. 
Arnau, Robert T 
Bohinc, Stanley A. 
Cafiso, Matthew M. 
Callahan, Joseph T.. Jr. 
Compton, Phil V. 
Conry, James J. 
Fukumoto, Malcolm T. 
Gogal. Robert M. 
Gracey, Robert, M. 
Hobbs, Terrence E. 
Hooper, Bradley H. 
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Morton, John E. Jr. 
Munsie, Lawrence, Jr. 
Pearman, John D. 
Randall, William V. 
Reining, Robert R., Jr. 
Robb, William 6. 
Scrafford, Richard E. 
Snow, William M., Jr. 
Storm, John H. 
Stowell, Dibrell C. 
Weeden Ronald J. 
Yamada, Hisao 
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“If you don’t like what’s 
happening at the 
bottom of an organiza- 
tion...take a good look 
at what’s going on at the 
top.” 


by Lt. Col. Robert W. Swaney 

In their book on the best-run 
American companies, In Search of 
Excellence, Peters and Waterman 
note that the excellent companies 
share the common trait of being 
hands-on, value-driven organiza- 
tions. 

What does this mean? Within the 
organization there must be a set of 
guiding principles or pegs to hang 
the business on. 

Here is an example: A moving and 
storage firm in the Washington, D.C. 
area has a well-known reputation for 
excellent service, modern equip- 
ment, clean facilities and courteous 
employees. In reading some of the 
company’s promotional material, 
strong corporate values jump off the 
pages. 

The president notes that “Many 
years ago, | decided to invest in 
training personnel, and | have found 
that it doesn’t cost, it pays!” and 
“From the beginning, attention to 
detail has been synonymous with 
(the firm’s) success. We expect, and 
our customers demand, quality 
service from every member of our 
team.” Corporate values to be sure. 
Key words are “! decided to invest,” 
“we expect,’’ “our customers 
demand,” and “team.” 

Corporate values do not just 
materialize from mirrors and smoke. 
They usually take root from a leader's 
“| decided to” action. They are 
developed, nurtured and imprinted 
on the organization by a leader. Or, a 
“value” seed is planted in a young 
employee’s mind and keeps growing 
until that employee becomes a 
leader. 

How do corporate values apply to 
Engineering and Services? As service 
organizations, we must expect, and 
our customers must demand, quality, 
no nonsense service from the 
members of our team. As providers of 
basic services to people, the 
corporate values of Engineering and 
Services organizations are always 
open to scrutiny. 

It's not possible to develop a 
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cookbook method for instilling a 
value system in an organization, nor 
may values be plucked off the shelf 
and immediately piaced into service. 
There are however, some general 
categories into which most corporate 
values fall. Although they are 
presented here in categories, they 
really tend to be closely intertwined 
and produce synergistic effects. 


Respect for the Individual 

This is perhaps the most important 
category. Engineering and Services 
organizations are labor-intensive. 
Our people are responsible for 
making the system work. This 
category of values may be reflected in 
a corporate commitment to training, 
self-fulfillment, upward mobility and 
just plain dignity for the job that every 
person does. People are recognized 
for what they do. They know that 
recognition is an essential element of 
their organization’s chemistry. The 
corpcrate climate is fertile for 
personal growth through both 
success and failure. 


Invoived Visibie Leadership 

Management knows what everyone 
does, knows why it’s done and most 
importantly, cares that it is done. This 
can really be tough since we must 
not stray too far from that fine line 
between merely acting managerial 
(putting the organization on 
“automatic”) and micromanaging. 
These extremes kill initiative every 
time. 


Attention to Detail 

Success lies in how we handle the 
details and that’s how we are judged; 
wheter it’s garnishing the serving line 
or inspecting a completed roof job. 
Details encompass everything from 
the quality of correspondence, to 
cleanliness of the workplace, to the 
quality of services we provide and the 
products we make. Attention to detail 
is contagious and subordinates 
clearly take their cue from those at 
the top. Every night should be 
Carnegie Hall. 

These are broad categories of 
values which have as many variations 
and subcategories as there are 
leaders. We should examine 
ourselves and our organizations to 
determine what corporate values are 
at work. Or are they lying dormant 
because we forgot them or didn't 
think they were important pegs? 

Here is a last example. A funeral 
director noted that during his 
apprenticeship, his mentor had a 
fetish for cleanliness. Every time the 


windows in the funeral home were 
opened, the apprentices had to clean 
out the window sills lest dust and dirt 
be blown inside and tarnish the 
funeral home’s image for sensitivity 
to the bereaved. Today, that former 
apprentice, now a mentor to others, 
makes it a point to pick up the flower 
petals in a church following a funeral 
service. He relates that if he left a 
mess in a church, his business would 
be judged accordingly. Corporate 
values—touches of professionalism. 

Look back at previous work 
experiences and pick out the 
corporate values (good and bad). The 
implications may be far-reaching. 
One day a newly assigned lieutenant 
or an “old head” chief may wonder 
what's going on in your organization 
and take a look at what's going on at 
the top. What will they find? A 
commitment to training? Respect for 
people? Someone urging them to 
pick up the petals? Only you can 
answer that. * 





Lt. Col. Robert W. Swaney is deputy 
base commander at Misawa AB, 
Japan. Previously he was director of 
Housing and Services for HQ Air Force 
Systems Command. He received his 
bachelor of science degree in 
Economics trom the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, and his master’s 
degree in Business Administration 
from Chapman College. He has 
completed Squadron Officer School, 
Air Command and Staff College, the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
and the Air War College. He is a senior 
navigator with more than 5,000 hours. 
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by Capt. James H Cox Jr. 
Fear and panic! The computers are 
coming! The computers are coming! 

Like the night so long ago when Paul 
Revere’s cry split the quiet night, the 
word is spreading through Services 
organizations everywhere — the Ser- 
vices Information Management 
System (SIMS) is coming. That 
thought is probably more than a little 
frightening to many Services people. 
After all, until recently, computers 
have been hidden away in cold back 
rooms, far from the light of day. Most 
people perceive them to be huge 
ominous black boxes, decorated with 
hundreds of colorful blinking lights, 
tended and cared for by a devout and 
priestly army of data automators. 

The only contact most of us had 
with them was through an output 
report such as a ‘‘shredout’’ from 
CBPO, a cost center report from the 
budget office, a ‘‘due out’’ listing from 
base supply, or a Recipe and Menu 
Pricing System (RAMPS) listing that 
the base computer regurgitated each 
month after feeding on a stack of 
punch cards. 

But times are changing. The age of 
automation is upon us, whether we 
like it or not. The word processing ter- 
minal will soon be as common an of- 
fice fixture as the electric typewriter is 
today. The data processing terminal 
may all but replace the spread sheet, 
stock record card or calculator used 
today. The computer will become an 
accepted tool, just like the cash 
register, microwave oven, and electric 
typewriter before it. 


The Job 
We work in a service-oriented pro- 


sims: The computers 


are coming 


fession. In the civilian world the 
hospitality industry is one of the 
fastest growing professional fields. 
Like our civilian counterparts, our job 
is to ensure that the traveler has the 
finest possible place to sleep. We 
must constantly strive to prepare and 
serve high-quality and appetizing 
meals in attractive and comfortable 
dining facilities. We must provide our 
dormitory residents with clean linens 
and comfortably furnished quarters. 
We must be prepared to provide mor- 
tuary affairs services in a compas- 
sionate and understanding way and 
render military honors in a professional 
manner. Even with computers we will 
still be providing these services. 
Howéver, SIMS will help us do these 
jobs faster, more effeciently, and with 
greater accuracy. That is what SIMS 
is all about. 


The Concept 

From the very beginning, SIMS 
development has been approached 
differently than past systems. A team 
of base-level people from seven com- 
mands (called a Tiger Team) was 
brought together to determine what 
kind of software would be developed. 
In effect, SIMS is a bottom-up 
developed program rather than the 
usual top-down directed program. 
These people worked together for 
over 60 days, planning and develop- 
ing screen layouts and report formats 
useful for base-level management. 
They worked side by side with data 
automators from the Air Force Data 
Systems Design Center to create a 
comprehensive functional description 
for SIMS. With this description, 
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valuable time was saved in the SIMS 
software development effort. 

The SIMS concept differs from most 
systems fielded in the Air Force. SIMS 
will ensure ready access to computer 
terminals by all Services personnel 
needing a terminal to do any part of 
their job. This can be compared to the 
type of computer system used by the 
airlines. Every reservation clerk has a 
terminal to do his or her job. In addi- 
tion, every concourse gate has a ter- 
minal, even though it may only be us- 
ed for a few hours a day. The clerk 
can’t put a customer on hold while 
waiting an hour or so for an available 
terminal. The key is that when a ter- 
minal is used, it is a necessary and 
essential part of doing business for the 
airline. 

SIMS will operate under a similar 
concept. Cashiers, reservations 
clerks, secretaries, administration 
specialists, storeroom clerks, inven- 
tory specialists, and supervisors will 
have immediate access to com- 
puter terminals to assist them in their 
day-to-day jobs. While a terminal in an 
office may not be used a full 8 hours a 
day, it is still important and necessary 
during the part of the day that it is in 
use. This concept of operation is no 
different than the one used by airlines, 
as well as insurance companies and 
other major civilian corporations. Ser- 
vices has come a long way in only a 
few years. 


A History Lesson 

It's difficult to pinpoint when 
automation first began in Services. 
Perhaps it began when our accoun- 
tants and secretaries first began using 
electronic calculators and _ electric 
typewriters. As the use of these 
devices became more common we 
took another step forward. Elec- 
tronic cash registers began to appear 
in our dining facilities in 1972 with 
testing of the AlaCarte (ALACS) 
dining concept at Shaw AFB and later 
at Loring AFB. Since then ALACS has 
been implemented at neariy every 
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major Air Force base. During this same 
period, electronic cash registers also 
began appearing in our billeting opera- 
tions. This trend has also continued 
until recently, when the microcom- 
puter entered the scene. 

In 1976, the Air Force Services Of- 
fice in Philadelphia initiated a research 
and development project in food ser- 
vice automation with the U.S. Army’s 
Natick Research and Development 
Laboratory near Boston. The 
Automated Food Service Operations 
System (AFSOS) was developed to 
automate manual food service 
accounting and inventory systems 
currently in use. In 1979, Defense 
Audit Service and General Accounting 
Office reports criticized all Depart- 
ment of Defense food service pro- 
grams for a lack of dining facility ac- 
cess and meal card entitlement con- 
trols, as well as a lack of subsistence 
control in dining facility storerooms. 
The recommendations of these 
reports were incorporated into AFSOS 
and a prototype microcomputer 
system was tested at Seymour 
Johnson AFB during 1982-83. That 
system remains partially operational 
today (inventory and accounting 
only); however, it was too small and 
too slow for AF-wide implementation. 
Nevertheless, the concepts and 
lessons learned from AFSOS have 
been incorporated into SIMS. In addi- 
tion, the AFSOS verified significant 
cost savings and avoidances 
achievable thiough automation. 

In 1982, microcomputer automa- 
tion also entered our billeting opera- 
tions. The Engineering and Services 
Center tested an Automated 
Billeting and Reservation System 
(ABARS) at Eglin AFB. The test was 
largely successful; however, the 
system could not expand to handle 
the number of rooms at some of our 
larger billeting operations. The con- 
cepts and lessons learned from 
ABARS have also been incorporated 
into SIMS. ABARS also validated 
significant cost savings and 
avoidances achieved through reduced 
contract quarters use and increased 
use of government quarters. Since the 
ABARS test, similar billeting 
microcomputer systems have been 
purchased from other commercial 
vendors and are operational at several 
Air Training Command and Air Force 
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tHello Chief of Services! 


PF Key Action 


Welcome to your personal menu. 
the appropriate ‘PF’ Key for the desired action: 


Just press 


PF KEY Action 





| Send/Receive Messages 
Information- Persona! 


2 SVS 
4 SVS 


® 

+ 

e 

* 

® 

® 

® 

® 

* BRANCH INFORMATION 
. SVA 
. SVB (Budget) 

° SVC (Commissary) 
° SVD 
° SVE 
. SVF 
° SVH 
° Sv! 
° SVL 
. SVM 
° SvO 
° SVR 
® 

L 

: 
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(Base Exchange) 
(Food Service) 


(Operations) 
(Prime RIBS) 


Information- Genera! 21 
(Admin/Sq Section) 


(Furnishing Mgnt) 


18 Commander's Update 


System Utilities 


24 ~ Run Word Processing 


(Billeting/Dorm Mgnt) 
(System Administrator) 
(Linen Exchange) 
(Mortuary Affairs) 


16 Logof f 


svi proto 
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FIGURE 1: A sample menu similiar to the one a Chief of Services may use. 


Logistics Command bases. 

While food service and billeting 
automation were progressing, con- 
cerns developed in the Engineering 
and Services community. Current 
automation efforts were heading 
toward separate hardware and soft- 
ware procurements. This could lead to 
completely incompatible systems in 
billeting and food service. In addition, 
neither program included the chief of 
services or any other services func- 
tions. An examination of all services 
requirements indicated that by com- 
bining efforts and resources, one 
slightly larger system for all services 
functions could be bought and install- 
ed with little, if any, increase in cost. 
In early 1983, the SIMS concept 
became a reality when the AFSOS and 
ABARS programs were consolidated. 
SIMS was also combined into one pro- 
curement effort with the Civil 
Engineering Work Information 
Management System (WIMS). In the 
long run, this will help reduce equip- 


ment costs for both systems and en- 
sure compatibility between Civil 
Engineering and Services computer 
systems at base level and at major 
commands. 


System Implementation and Manage- 
ment 

SIMS will be implemented at 131 
different bases beginning in 
late 1985. One training system will 
also be installed at the Services 
School at Lowry AFB. System installa- 
tion will be done by a commercial con- 
tractor. The contractor will also train a 
limited number of personnel who will 
form the system implementation 
team. Implementation teams will con- 
sist of personnel from major com- 
mands and selected bases, assisted by 
the Engineering and Services Center. 
Implementation teams will set up the 
SIMS software at each base and pro- 
vide initial training to systems ad- 
ministrators. 

The SIMS computer will be run and 
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controlled by Services personnel. The 
Chief of Services will designate a 
system administrator and _ several 
alternates within the division or 
squadron. These systems ad- 
ministrators will have primary respon- 
sibility for operation and management 
of the system. They will train and 
assist new users and control security 
and access to the system. Some posi- 
tions tentatively identified as potential 
systems administrators are the opera- 
tions officer, services superintendent 
or NCOIC, food service accountant, or 
the billeting NCOIC. 


(Formal training will be provided to 
systems administrators by the contrac- 
tor and at a joint Services/Civil Engi- 
neering course to be set up at the Air 
Force Institute of Technology.) 

The basic core of the SIMS software 
will be provided to each base upon im- 
plementation. These core programs 
will automate many of the functions 
now done manually by Services per- 
sonnel in food service, billeting, fur- 
nishings management, dormitory 
management, linen exchange, mor- 
tuary affairs, administration, and 
Prime RIBS. Their use will be required 
and they won't be modifiable without 
approval from the Engineering and 
Services Center. This is necessary due 
to regulations and audit requirements. 
However, each system will come with 
many optional programs and a wide 
range of utilities to allow the base- 
level user to develop his or her own 
unique applications. With 3 days train- 
ing, the typical user can develop simple 
reports, data input screens, and the 
control file that describes the fields in 
the report to the computer. Word pro- 
cessing is also relatively easy and can 
be learned in about inree days. it 
needed, more advanced utilities on the 
system will be made available to users 
by the system administrator. The 
system administrator will provide any 
necessary training to system users. In 
addition, SIMS training will be incor- 
porated into existing Services training 
courses at Lowry AFB. 


What SIMS Will Do for You 

How will the way we do our job 
change? How can we do it faster, 
easier, and with greater accuracy? To 
begin with, the Chief of Services will 
have immediate access to a wealth of 
information stored by the computer. 
Using the computer terminal, the 
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FIGURE 2: A sample space availability screen used by the billeting clerk. 

















Chief of Services can examine the 
status of any functional area under his 
or her control. Briefing slides can be 
created and displayed on the terminal. 
In addition, word processing can 
become an effective tool for note- 
taking or drafting correspondence that 
a secretary can finalize later. 

When a customer makes a billeting 
reservation, the reservations clerk will 
no longer have to use a tedious and 
bulky manual reservation system that 
often doesn’t work very well. Each 
reservations or front desk clerk will 
have his or her own terminal, just like 
an airline clerk has at a flight check-in 
counter. The operator pushes a few 
buttons on the terminal to get to the ap- 
propriate screen display. A quick 
glance at the termina! reveals if 
space is available on any given day 
within a 2-year period. After inputting 
a few key items into the computer, a 
reservation can be confirmed. It’s im- 
portant to note that no room assign- 
ment is made at this time, only a reser- 
vation of a bed space. If space is not 
available, a customer can be told right 
then whether he or she will be assigned 
to contract quarters or issued a non- 
availability certificate. Check-in is also 
quick and efficient. No handwritten 
folios have to be filled out. The billeting 
clerk calls up the reservation informa- 
tion (or inputs the required information 
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if the customer has no reservation) and 
assigns the next available room from a 
display provided by the computer. Op- 
tions are also available for individual 
and group express check-in to get a 
customer a room with minimal waiting 
time. When checkout time arrives, the 
clerk pushes a few keys to display the 
correct screen on the terminal, and, 
asks for the customers charges. The 
computer then totals all charges and 
prints a folio receipt in a matter of 
seconds. All room and sales data are 
stored and available on demand for 
various daily, weekly or monthly 
reports. Access to the base and hotel 
locators, as well as sundry sales, pro- 
vides the billeting clerk total access to 
all information needed to do the job 
quicker, easier and with greater ac- 
curacy 

In food service, the dining hall cash 
register becomes a key source of in- 
formation. All item sales, dollar sales 
and customer sales feed into the com- 
puter and applicable forms, such as 
DD Form 1131, AF Forms 249, 662, 
1119, and 1650 at the end of each 
meal. These reports can be displayed 
or printed on demand (see Figure3). 
Requisitions from the commissary (AF 
Form 287) and issues to the kitchen 
(AF Form 148) are made easier 
because the computer's forecasting 
module provides projected head- 
counts and food requirements. 
Management reviews these projec- 
tions and makes any needed changes. 
The forms are then printed by the 
computer, saving a lot of time over fill- 
ing out the forms by hand. Inventory 
levels are maintained by the com- 
puter, eliminating manual stock record 
cards (AF Form 147). 

The AF Worldwide Recipe and Menu 
Pricing System (RAMPS) listings will 
be automatically put into the SIMS 
computer from a magnetic tape avail- 
able monthly from the base mainframe 
computer. A considerable amount of 
paper will be saved with this on-line in- 
formation management concept. The 
increased forecasting accuracy of the 


computer will reduce inventory levels: 


and waste through over-preparation, 
yet will ensure enough food is prepared 
to satisfy customer preferences. Meal 
card numbers can also be checked and 
validated by the computer. The duties 
of the food service accountant and 
stockroom clerk may change from 
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bookkeeping to auditing or managing, 
but the basic job will still get done. The 
computer will just make it faster,easier 
and more accurate. 

Furnishings management and linen 
exchange personnel will have a com- 
plete inventory management system 
at their fingertips. In a matter of 
seconds the location, status or condi- 
tion of any piece of furniture or linen 
can be determined. Furnishings and 
linens can be issued or returned and 
items in need of repair can be schedul- 
ed for contract maintenance using 
easy-to-read format screens on the 
computer terminal. The computer can 
even print receipts as required. 

A dormitory management module 
will make the dormitory manager's job 
easier. Room assignments will be 
managed with help from the com- 
puter. Furnishings and linens can be 
issued, returned or exchanged quick- 
ly. Inbound and outbound room 
availability information can be manag- 
ed and displayed using the computer 
terminal. Stacks of hand receipts and 
spread sheets indicating room 
assignments will no longer clutter up 
the dormitory management office. 
Supply orders and inventories can be 
monitored easily with help from the 
SIMS computer. 

The SIMS computer will also make 


the record-keeping and report prepara- 
tion activities of administration, Prime 
RIBS, and mortuary affairs much more 
manageable. Information can be put 
into the computer by filling in the 
blanks on easy-to-read screen for- 
mats. It can be retrieved almost in- 
stantly as required. Information put on 
one screen is automatically carried for- 
ward to any other documents or 
reports requiring the same informa- 
tion. For example, in mortuary affairs 
when the name, social security 
number, address, or telephone 
number is typed into one input screen 
on the computer, it is automatically 
transferred to other forms or reports in 
the case file requiring the same infor- 
mation. This alone can save a lot of 
time in an area where case files can 
get quite extensive. 


The Future 

SIMS will be a giant step for Ser- 
vices into the age of modern computer 
automation. It was developed with the 
help of dozens of base-level people in 
every Services functional area. They 
best understood what they needed to 
get their jobs done and helped design a 
system for the base-level user. It isn’t 
something to be afraid of or to vow 
never to use. * 


FIGURE 3: A sample menu for a dining hall storeroom clerk. 
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_ TECHNICAL TRAINING CENTERS 
1985 COURSE LISTING 


Sheppard TTC 


TITLE COURSE LENGTH (Days) 
CE Solid State Applications A206) 
Electrician © 34 
CE Electronic Systems * 80 
Intrusion Alarm Systems 8 
JSIIDS Installation and 
Maintenance 10 
Cathodic Protection Maintenance13 
Fire Alarm Systems ¢MTT) 8 
Fire Alarm System ale) 


Electric Power Line Specialist 40 
mite ]amace))e-\e[-m @r-le] (mete) lol lalem- lave i 


aiTaaaliar- lalate 5 
Airfield Approach Lighting - 

(@fe}alel=tal-1-1 am BD) Ivolat-1ae[=) 8 
Electric Distribution System 

Maintenance <i0) 
Underground Cable Testing 3 


Power Line Safety Requirements 5 
Electrical Power Production - 


Specialist 45 
Arresting Barriers S. 
Uninterruptible Power Supply 

(=> are[=)) 30 
Uniterruptible Power Supply 

' (Teledyne-Inet) ie) 
Diesel Engine Overhaul and : 
(CT-Tal-1¢-1 C0] @iel-1 a @) ela 20 
Aircraft Arresting Barriers, 

_ BAK-9/MA-IA (HTT) 3 
Aircraft Arresting Barrier. BAK-12 

(MTT) 3 
Aircraft Arresting Barriers. 

~ MA-IA/BAK-9/BAK-12 (MTT) s) 
Hook Cable Support System BAK-14 

(MTT) ee 
Troubleshooting Elec. Power 

Generating Equipment 10 

ma (-saale[-1e-1dlelame- ale fm Oia ele|-lallor) 

Specialist . aL 
Pam @folavo ii drelaliarem @relal ace) ce 22 
ls {=haale-1¢-lelelame- tale Mm @iavelel-Val lors 

Fech, .- 10) 
Heating Systems Specialist 45 
Boiler Water Treatment and 

Corrosion Control cs) 
= Ye)i(-1am ed l- lah am tell elaal-1atam i-velar-lalle 

(MTT) 5. 


Heating Systems Technician 37 
Civil Engineering Control Systems — 
Specialist S16) 
HVAC Controls - -A0) 
(@fo}a} d¢- (oi an @foyal-j eat loi dre)a Me lat-yel-toi ce] arch 
Base Civil Engineer Supervisor 15 
Contract Construction Inspector 
(MTT) +2 
Pavements Maintenance Spec. 20 
Pavements Maintenance Tech. 15 


Type 5 Construction Equipment 


Op. 55 
Snow Removal & Ice Control 

Equipment (MTT) 4 
Construction Equip. Technician 

RED HORSE (MTT) a0) 
Carpentry Specialist 27 
Roofing Repair (Built Up) 5 
Masonry Specialist 23 
Metal Fabricating Specialist 38 
Fabricating Welded Pipe Joints 10 
Plumbing Specialist 3 ie) 
Backflow Prevention Devices 

Testing 4 
Natural Gas ‘Distribution 

System Maintenance 6 
Fire Suppression System 

Maintenance 13 
Natural Gas Distribution 

System Maintenance (MTT) 5 
Backflow Prevention Device Testing 

(MTT) 4 


Engineering Assistant. Specialist 55 
Engineering Assistant Technician41 
Concrete Inspection (TIMCCl) 


Type 5 a) 
Flexible Pavements Inspection 
(TIMFPI) Type 5 5 


Base Engineer Automated 

Management Systems (BEAMS) 9 
Production Control Specialist 5 
Civil Engineering Work Pianning 13 
Engineered Performance Standards 

(MTT) ; ar) 
Pest Management Specialist PAS) 
Vegetation and Turf Management19 
Pest Management (Recertification) 

(MTT). 5 
Pest Management (Recertification)5 
Pest Management Technician 39 
stan aicelalant=iahe-lmele) &) xelg are) ol=se1r- 111-1 este) 
Field Water Purification 


Plants, Ops. (600 GPH) 4 
iO) Adel OO) el-1e-telolalom (010 0m Cladal) 4 
Wastewater Plant Operator - ale) 
Water Plants and Systems ars) 


CHANUTE TTC 


LFM Specialist 
(Conventional Fuels) 40 
Petroleum. Tank Clean-Safety 
Requirements and Equipment 5 
LFM Technician 


(Conventional Fuels) ale) 
Petroleum Tank Cleaning 

Supervisor 10) 
Fire Protection Specialist 31 
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Crash Fire Fighter fe) 
Fire Marshal Orientation 4 
Structural Fire Fighting 11 


A/S32P-4 Fire Truck Operation 5 
A/32P-4/P-2 Fire Truck. Operation 10 
Munitions/Hazardous Materials Fire 

Fighting 7 
Fire Rescue 12 
A/S32P-2 Fire Fighting Vehicle Op.10 
A/32P-4 Fire Truck Opération 8 
A/S32P-15 Fire Truck Operation 8 
Advanced Fire Protection Tech. 10 
Fire Prevention Inspector 15 
Fire Investigation 8 
Fire Protection Management 


Principles (under development)15 - 


Space Transportation System 
Contingency Landing Site Fire/ 
Rescue Orientation 1 

A/S32 P-19 Fire Truck Operation 9 


LOWRY TTC 


Quality Assurance Evaluator . 4. 


IE lareColiarem@lUr-lihavaw-\-1-101¢- lala cole 


to hYA Om Orolah ac: (on e-) 2 
Base Civil Engineering Material 
Control 11 
Services Supervisor 10 
> Services Staff Officer 10 
NW folacer-lavae0ar- liam Olailel-16 5 
Mortuary Affairs Officer(MTT) 5 
Services Operations Officer aks) 
Billeting Management ake) 


Billeting Management (MTT) aie) 


Food Service Specialist-Air Force44 } 


A-La-Carte Feeding [block 


of 6227(OCS)] 6 
Food Service Supervisor 21 
Food Service Supervisor(MTT) 21 
Food Service Officer 10 


Commissary Operations Course 15 


Diet Therapy Specialist 44, 


(MTT-Mobile Training Team) 


These courses are presented as a 
“desk guide” reference. Course 
lengths are under constant review. 
Periodically, there may be new 
courses added or subjects 
dropped from the offerings. 
Course,descriptions and numbers | 
are contained in AFM 50-5, USAF 
Formal Schools Catalog. 
Requests for quotas are processed 
through the supporting CBPO for 
military members, or the: CCPO for 
civil service members. 
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by Capt. James T. (Tom) Murfee 

“Congratulations Captain Murfee— 
you've been selected for the highly 
competitive ASTRA program.” That 
one sentence from your squadron 
commander may not only quicken 
your pulse and possibly put a knot in 
your stomach, it might also mark the 
beginning of the most exciting 1-year 
tour you'll ever have! Are you asking: 
“What is ASTRA? What is the purpose 
of the ASTRA program? and, What 
are the benefits of the program?” 

ASTRA stands for Air Staff 
Training program and is one of the 
most highly competitive programs a 
young Air Force Officer can be 
selected for. AFR 36-20 states that 
officers must volunteer before Nov. 1 
of each year via the Special Duty 
Assignment (SDA) application 
section of the AF Form 90. 

In December, the records of 
eligible ASTRA volunteers are 
processed through a staff screening 
and central selection board at 
Randolph AFB, Texas (AFMPC). 
Announcement of ASTRA selectees 
is made 1 month later. 

Officers selected for this program 
are assigned to HQ USAF for 2 
months training as management 
interns. According to the ASTRA 
Program Management Guide, the 
eligibilty criteria cutoff date is Jan. 1 
of each year for the next program. 
That is, by Jan. 1, 1985 (FY 86 board) 
an ASTRA volunteer must: 

© Be between his/her 4th and 6th 
year of service. 

e If rated, have at least 3 years 
rated experience since completion of 
Undergraduate Navigator Training or 
Undergraduate Pilot Training 
(UNT/UPT). 

® Have completed Squadron 
Officer School (SOS) by 
correspondence or in-residence as 
basic preparation for Air Staff 
training. 

e if an overseas volunteer, have a 
DEROS that will allow entry into the 
FT program without a curtailment. 

e If CONUS volunteer, have 
served at least 1 year at their current 
duty station. 

e If previously in AFIT, be able to 
complete the required 3-year 
Directed Duty Assignment (DDA) 
before entry into ASTRA. 

e Have an outstanding record of 
performance in current and prior 
duties. 

e Accept a 2-year active duty 
‘service commitment upon comple- 
tion of the program. 

Additional information is also 
provided in AFR 36-20 and AFR 36- 
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ASTRA: 
A new way 
to fly 


23. Now that you know what ASTRA 
is and how to qualify, what is the 
program designed to achieve? 

The primary objectives of the 
ASTRA program are to broaden the 
experience base of potential Air 
Force leaders and to expose these 
young Officers to Air Staff operations. 
The philosophy outlined in the 
ASTRA Management Guide states 
that since 1969, the ASTRA program 
has operated as a training program 
under a management intern concept. 
The program is informally structured 
to allow for variations in the 
experience and background of the 
participants. ASTRA positions are 
established to give junior officers the 
chance to obtain a broad overview of 
Air Force operational, research, 
logistical, personnel and planning 
activities. As an ASTRA, by talking to 
other ASTRAs, civilian personnel, 
NCOs and officers, you can learn 
about the activities that make the 
Pentagon such a dynamic 
environment. 

Now that you know how to get into 
the program and what the program is 
designed to accomplish, let’s look at 
some of the benefits and what my 
year has been like. 

Although | could ramble on for 
pages about the benefits, my 
experience from Squadron Officer 
School says limit them to these main 
points—tangible benefits, intangible 
benefits and situational benefits. 

By tangible benefits, | am referring 
to the things that will yield concrete 
results either now or in the future. 
Promotions and OERs immediately 
come to mind. The selection process 
for ASTRA is essentially the same as 
a promotion board, so you've already 
been evaluated against your 
contemporaries when you come up 
for major. Consequently, ASTRAs do 
extremely well on promotion boards. 
At the Air Staff, each ASTRA is 
assigned to a three-letter directorate 
under a general officer. Hence, the 
opportunity to have your OER 
indorsed by the senior member of 
your career field is there if you doa 
good job. General officer 


indorsements on your OERs are a 
real help when it comes to 
promotions and future assignments. 
These tangible benefits are 
important, but so are the intangible 
ones. 

Three of the intangible benefits 
that will undoubtedly aid me 
throughout my Air Force career are 
observing the decision-making 
process used by senior leadership, 
gaining an appreciation of the total 
Air Force mission, and understand- 
ing how Engineering and Services 
relates to that total mission. While the 
opportunity to experience all these 
intangibles must certainly exist in 
other assignments, | think the Air 
Staff environment provides a unique 
perspective—one not available 
anywhere else. 

The final key item that has enriched 
my ASTRA tour and one which varies 
from ASTRA officer to ASTRA 
officer, is the day-to-day 
experience—situational benefits. 
Since my arrival last October, I've 
been exposed to everything from 
escorting two Pakistani generals, to 
attending the Worldwide Engineering 
and Services Conference, to 
accompanying General Wright when 
he testified at Congressional 
hearings, to working a P-341 project 
for San Vito, Italy, to traveling with 
the CESMET to Cannon AFB. To 
describe the whole experience in a 
word: FANTASTIC! * 





Capt. James T.(Tom) Murfee is 
currently an ASTRA officer assigned to 
HQ USAF, Directorate of Engineering 
and Services. He was executive officer 
for the Director of Operations, 2nd 
Ballistic Missile Wing (SAC), before his 
current job. He has been a B-52 
navigator, including instructor duty. 
He received his bachelor of Civil 
Engineering degree from Georgia 
Tech in 1978 and his master of 
sciences degree in Management from 
the University of Southern California in 
1982. 
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tecnotes 


MILITARY ENGINEER TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER ISSUE—A special issue of the Military Engineer, the publication 
of the Society of American Military Engineers, focuses on technology developed by the Air Force Engineering and 
Services Laboratory. Articles include: Technology and Airpower; Enhancing Survivability; Runway Roughness 
Criteria: Finding the Answer; Rapid Runway Repair: Seeking Advanced Materials; PAVER: A Pavement Management 
System; Fire Protection Research; Upgrading Environmental Technology; Getting Rid of Hazardous Wastes: R&D 
Searches for Answers; Let’s Clean Up Groundwater Contamination; The PCB Field Test Kit; and Durable Airfield 
Marking System. SAME members automatically receive the issue. There is a limited number of extra copies. Purpose 
of the issue is to facilitate the degree of technology transfer envisioned under the Stephenson-Wydler Act. (HQ 
AFESC/RD, Col. Boyer, AUTOVON 970-6309) 


ALL-WEATHER PAINTING SYSTEM — A program is under way to test a heated, airless paint applicator, a 
chlorinated rubber-modified alkyd paint, and modified hignway edge markers for demarcating a minimum operating 
strip (MOS) during rapid runway repair operation. In an initial demonstration, the equipment was able to paint 
an 8-inch wide strip, even through puddles of water, at speeds up to 20 mph. (HQ AFESC/RDCR, Lt. Gardetto. 
AUTOVON 970-6326) 


PROTOTYPE DEVELOPMENT FOR ADVANCED BDR SYSTEM — A demonstration of the completed cap crater 
repair technique in simulated rain was successfully completed during the April meeting of the Engineering and 
Services Requirements Board. Polyurethane polymer concrete is formed by percolation of blended polyurethane 
components into pre-placed aggregate. The final design has been completed for prototype equipment capable 
of placing polymer at up to 300 gpm. Fabrication is now under way with delivery scheduled for December. (HQ 
AFESC/RDCR, Capt. Pierre, AUTOVON 970-6296) 


POLYURETHANE FIBERGLASS MATS FOR BOMB DAMAGE REPAIR, already aircraft validated for use over crush- 
ed stone crater repairs, can be made more attractive for storage and transportation through research focusing 
on a hinged mat. Full-sized polyurethane fiberglass mats are fabricated with flexible hinges located at approx- 
imately 8-foot intervals. An added benefit is easier base course maintenance, since mats can be folded back 
to expose rutted base material without removing all the anchor bolts. Even without fiberglass strips under the 
hinges the foldable mat will accommodate 150 passes of the heavyweight F-15 before required maintenance 
(compared to 200 passes for “rigid” mat). More testing of the foldable mat is scheduled. (HQ AFESC/RDCR, Capt. 


Pierre, AUTOVON 970-6296) 


ALTERNATE LAUNCH AND RECOVERY SURFACE (ALRS) CONSTRUCTION — An ALRS is a low-cost, low- 
maintenance, limited-pass-life, reduced-size airstrip that can support after-attack wartime operations by providing 
a redundant operating surface. In other words, an ALRS is a small disposable runway that an enemy must knock 
out in addition to any main runway surface. The first modern ALRS is being constructed at Spangdahiem AB, 
Germany, by the 819 CESHR (RED HORSE) and the 7002nd CES. The design provides for a long-term, thin asphaltic 
concrete surface, which will support a limited number of fighter aircraft operations during peacetime training and 
war. The final design incorporates locally available materials. Three ALRS test sections will receive operational 
aircraft and loadcart traffic at a major European exercise, SALTY DEMO, to be conducted next spring. (HQ 
AFESC/RDCR, Capt. Ruschmann, AUTOVON 970-6329) 


SURFACE ROUGHNESS CRITERIA development is complete for the F-4, C-141, C-130 and F-15, and is nearing 
completion for the C-5, F-16 and A-10. The C-5 is the most roughness-tolerant aircraft studied so far. If spacing 
restrictions are observed, it is capable of traversing a 6-inch bump located at any position along the minimum 
operating strip. On the other hand, preliminary analyses indicate the F-16 may be the least roughness tolerant. 
In some cases, nose gear design limit load is exceeded while traversing multiple 1.5-inch bumps. (HQ 
AFESC/RDCR, Capt. Pearson, AUTOVON 970-6328) 


EMERGENCY MODELING OF HAZARDOUS AIR POLLUTANTS — When a toxic chemical is vented into the 
atmosphere, an estimate of the extent of the affected area, or “toxic corridors” must be made. A new computerized 
model has been developed which predicts the present and future locations, extent, and concentration of a toxic gas 
cloud. CHARM (Complex Hazardous Air Release Model), developed by Radian Corp., has been adapted for field use 
on an IBM-compatible personal computer. The model requires only simple input data and can model 58 chemicals. 
Output includes a graphic display of concentration isopleths at an indicated time, stored and printed event 
documentation, and recall of prestored emergency procedures. (HQ AFESC/RDVS, Capt. Key, AUTOVON 970- 


4232). 
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REVISED RAPID RUNWAY REPAIR INTERIM GUIDANCE — The latest revision to the Rapid Runway Repair (RRR) 
interim Guidance has been published. The guidance is being distributed to the major commands which will then 
make the distribution to the bases. The interim guidance wil! also include new minimum operating strip (MOS) 
selection procedures. (HQ AFESC/DEOP, Lt. Woosley, AUTOVON 970-6160). 


HVAC — A new regulation (AFR 91-39), concerning operations and maintenance of HVAC control systems, is 
being developed for publication this winter including a self-study guide appendix to assist base OJT efforts, 
and containing plans for a training aid and hands-on exercises for use with the aid. (HQ AFESC/DEMM, Mr. Wilson, 


AUTOVON 970-6480). 


PLUGGED FAN-COIL SYSTEMS — The small-diameter tubes are easily plugged by corrosion products, and neither 
mechanical cleaning nor flushing is generally effective. To dissolve the corrosion products, use a 10 percent 
inhibited hydrochloric (muriatic) acid solution, conforming to MIL-STD-796, diluted with four parts water. Circulate 
while monitoring pH and add solution as necessary to maintain the pH below 3, while keeping a close eye on the 
pumpstrainers. After good flow rate has been reestablished in all coils, flush the system with water, followed by a 1 
percent soda ash solution to neutralize the acid. Refill with water, treated in accordance with AFR 91-40, to reduce 
possibility of recurrence. (HQ AFESC/DEMM, Mr. Wilson, AUTOVON 970-6361) 


A SUPERVISOR’S CHECKLIST covering procedures for entering inert POL tanks was distributed by HQ 
AFESC/DEMM on May 371. It will be published early next year in the next change to AFM 85-19, Maintenance of 


Petroleum Systems. (HQ AFESC/DEMM, Mr. Mumme, AUTOVON 970-6357) 


ROOFING INSULATION MATERIALS information was distributed in July to all MAJCOMs and bases. This infor- 
mation consists of one report, “Economic Analyses of Insulation Materials Used in Low-slope, Built-up Roof 
Systems,” and two technical data pamphlets on material characteristics of various roof insulations and the selec- 
tion for low life-cycle facility costs. Technical data pamphiets will be distributed in December. All were produc- 
ed by the Oak Ridge National Laboratory under contract with HQ AFESC. (HQ AFESC/DEMM, Mr. Marien, 


AUTOVON 970-6358) 


CAT — The Corrosion Analysis Team has surveyed more than 100 Air Force installations since its inception 
in 1971. Unfortunately, predictions of corrosion failure often came true. Recently, an elevated water storage tank 
failed as predicted when preventive recommendations were not followed. The expensive tank repair now involves 
considerable downtime. Preventing expensive, embarassing and sometimes catastrophic corrosion failure is 
simple. Dig out that CAT report and follow its recommendations. (HQ AFESC/DEMM, Capt. Royko, AUTOVON 970- 


6364) 
WET ENVIRONMENT BOMB DAMAGE REPAIR — HQ AFESC/RDCR recently demonstrated the wet weather repair 


capabilities of the new Rapid Runway Repair (RRR) excavator and the fiberglass mat method. A 23-foot diameter 
crater was repaired under simulated 1-inch per hour rain and a high water table. The new multifunction excavator 
made the repair singlehandedly in 2 hours, 20 minutes. The repair proved capable of withstanding tailhooks and 
repeated loadings of the heavyweight F-15 aircraft. (HQ AFESC/RDCR, Mr. Alexander, AUTOVON 970-6326) 


MULTICRATER EXCAVATOR TEST — Eight 20-foot class craters (made by air-delivered, runway-penetrating 
bombs) were recently repaired by equipment/team combinations developed by AFESC/RDCR. The conditions 
included hardened equipment, operators in chemical protective gear, and various combinations of materials and 
equipment. Conclusions drawn from the test were: 

¢ Excavator Alone—Can effectively repair craters up to 20-feet in diameter in less than 1 hour (not counting 
fiberglass mat installation), and can efficiently break 12-inch concrete, making the hydraulic hammer unnecessary. 

¢ Use of a loader does not reduce repair time significantly. 

* Hardening causes no delay in repair time. 
(HQ AFESC/RDCR. Mr. Alexander. AUTOVON 970-6326) 


RUNWAY ANALYSIS AFTER ENEMY ATTACK — A minimum operating strip (MOS) selection procedure using a 
portable computer has been developed. The MOS selection team plots the damage and unexp!oded ordnance on the 
airfield map, selects a candidate MOS, and uses the battery-operated computer to evaluate the surface 
roughness/spacing criteria and to assign an MOS repair time. This procedure is expected to reduce manual MOS 
selection processing time by 50 percent. (HQ AFESC/RDCR, Lt. Kirkland, AUTOVON 970-6317) 


RAPID RUNWAY REPAIR — The design of a prototype polymer concrete trailer as part of a rapid, all-weather 
spall repair system has been completed. The 12-foot long trailer will hold 800 gallons of Percol (a two-component 
polyurethane concrete) plus solvents and pumping equipment. During spall repair operations, the components 
will be pumped through a hand-held dispensing nozzle and into the spalis (small, pothole-sized holes caused 
by strafing or rocket impacts). Fabrication of the trailer has begun. (HQ AFESC/RDCR, Lt. Gardetto, AUTOVON 


970-6324) 
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FY 85 PROFESSIONAL CONTINUING 
EDUCATION COURSE OFFERINGS 


MANAGEMENT APPLICATIONS 
COURSES 


MGT 001, Base Civil Engineering (3 weeks): For the 
newly assigned officer and civilian. 

MGT 002, Commanders Civil Engineering Orienta- 
tion (1 week): For wing and base commanders and 
deputies. 

MGT 004, Environmental Protection Committee 
Members (1 week): For EPC members. 

MGT 023, Project Programming (1-1/2 weeks): For 
contract planners. 

MGT 403, Industrial Engineering Management Ap- 
plications (2 weeks): For chiefs of industrial 
engineering branches. 

MGT 406, Family Housing Management Application 
(2 weeks): For chiefs and personnel in family hous- 
ing management. 

MGT 416, Financial Management Applications (2 
weeks): For CE funds managers. 

MGT 420, Engineering and Environmental Planning 
Management Applications (2 weeks): For chiefs of 
EEP branches. 

MGT 424, Real Property Management (2 weeks): For 
real property management officers. 

MGT 425, Contract Preparation and Management (2 
weeks): For architects, construction management 
and design engineers in EEP. 

MGT 427, Fire Protection Management Applications 
(2 weeks): For base fire chiefs and deputy fire 
chiefs. 

MGT 430, Operations Management Application (2 
weeks): For chiefs and deputies of operations 
branches. 

MGT 438, Readiness and Logistics (2 weeks): For 
vehicle control officers, Prime BEEF and materiel 
control officers. 

MGT 520, Environmental and Contract Planning (3 
weeks): For base development planners. 


TECHNICAL APPLICATIONS 
COURSES 


ENG 400, Construction Cost Estimating (2 weeks): 
For CE personnel involved with estimating costs of 
Military Construction Program (MCP) and 0&M 
Projects. 

ENG 440, Built-Up Roofing (1 week): For roofing pro- 
gram managers, design engineers in roofing 
specifications. 

ENG 60, Mechanical Engineering for Supervisors (2 
weeks): For engineering supervisors in EEP and 
operations branches. 

ENG 470, Electrical Engineering for Supervisors (2 
weeks): For engineering supervisors in EEP and 
operations branches. 

ENG 472, Engineering for EMCS (2 weeks): For 
systems engineers in the operations branch. 
ENG 480, Building Systems (3 weeks): For 
engineers/architects in EEP branch. 

ENG 485, Contingency Engineering (2-1/2 weeks): 
For all CE officers with mobility or base recovery 
roles. (Class 84D, 2 weeks, is designed primarily for 
Air National Guard/Air Reserve.) 

ENG 490, Architectural Planning (2 weeks): For ar- 
chitects, architectural engineers and engineers per- 
forming architectural design. 

ENG 500, Environmental/Sanitary Engineering (3 
weeks): For civil and sanitary engineers. 

ENG 550, Pavement Engineering (3 weeks): For 
pavement engineers. 

ENG 561 HVAC (4 weeks): For design engineers. 
ENG 563, Facility Energy Systems (3 weeks): For 
experienced mechanical engineers. 

ENG 571, Electrical Engineering (4 weeks): For 
design engineers. 


ENG 590, Corrosion Control (2 weeks): For corro- | 


sion engineers. 

ENG 595, Industrial Water Treatment (3 weeks): For 
practicing engineers involved in corrosion and scal- 
ing control. 





AFIT School of Civil Engineering 
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Directorate of Engineering and Services 


Current Emphasis 


xx 


COMPUTER TERMINAL 
Funding—The SIMS program was fully funded by Engineering and Services during the final phase of the FY 86 


review of the Program Objectives Memorandum. 
AF-Wide Acquisition—A request for proposal (RFP) has been issued to vendors. Contract award is projected for 


August, 1985, with the first system scheduled to be installed in the fall. 

SIMS Prototype—Sole-source approval to lease a Wang minicomputer for Davis-Monthan AFB was received in June 
from the acting Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Financial Management. Hardware acquisition is being 
handled by HQ Tactical Air Command's contracting office. System delivery is scheduled soon. 
Write-a-Computer— Numerous questions surfaced ducing briefings and presentations, and during orientation into 
the WIMS/SIMS program at our “schoolhouses.” We normally attempt to handle the more widespread concerns in 
the Quarterly. However, there are many good questions out there in need of an answer. If you have either a good 
question or a good answer, please send a note to “Computer Terminal.” (HQ AFESC/AD, Col. Aldinger, AUTOVON 


970-6437) e664 


FIRE PROTECTION 
TA 462 and 490 Review—/in June, HQ AFESC/DEF hosted a workshop review of TAs 462 and 490. Representatives 
from MAJCOM fire protection and CEMO reviewed the TAs and added state-of-the-art equipment. The basis of 
issue (BOI) columns were deleted and replaced with definitized BOls. Part C of TA 462 was deleted and will now 
appear as Part C of TA 490. Fifty-eight items were reviewed for possible entry in TA 490. Seventy-six items were 
reduced or deleted. Sixty-seven additions were made to TAs 462 and 490. Interim authority was granted to use 
changes made during the review pending update of TA 022. TA 490 is being republished. (HQ AFESC/DEF, CMSgt. 


Winningham, AUTOVON 970-6162). 


P-19 Update—The USAF will receive 33 of the new units by year-end. Other deliveries begin in September of 1985, at 
nine units per month up to the total of 404. The USAF and USMC will replace current CFR vehicles (P-4 USAF, M- 
1000 USMC) and purchase CFR vehicles to fill existing validated shortages. The Army and Navy have also identified 
a need for the vehicle. USAF testing of the vehicle was accomplished at Tyndall AFB in November 1983 under 
direction of HQ AFESC/DEF. (HQ AFESC/DEF, Mr. Garrett, AUTOVON 970-6158). 


xk 


FACILITIES 
New Panel—A permanent facilities panel was established in July under the Program Review Committee within the 
Air Force Board Structure. Its purpose is to review, assess and validate all requirements and issues proposed to the 
Air Force Board Structure involving military construction, military family housing , and real-property maintenance. 
Panel recommendations to the Ait Staff Board, the PRC and other associated groups will include assessments of 
facilities, program timing, executability, Congressional acceptance, risk, alternatives, cost and design. It means 
greater visibility for MCP, MFH and RPMA within the planning, programming and budgeting process of the Air Staff. 
This also means greater opportunities to articulate and validate facility requirements, and should translate into 
greater success at the Office of the Secretary of Defense and with the Congress. (HQ USAF/LEEPD, Maj. 


Rothenberg, AUTOVON 227-1235) 
xk** 


ENERGY 

FY 85—The new energy goal has arrived! The facility energy goal established by Executive Order 12003 is a 20 
percent reduction compared to FY 75. This averages out to 2 percent per year over the past 10 years. Major 
commands updated and fine-tuned their energy plans in May and June. It became obvious that effort must be 
increased to meet the 10-year milestone, including: coinmander emphasis, awareness, maintenance of temperature 
standards, and executing O&M energy projects. The Secretary of the Air Force and the Chief of Staff issued a 
memorandum July 19 making a commitment to attaining the goal. It can be met with everyone's involvement and 
action. Make it happen! (HQ AFESC/DEB, Maj. Odom, AUTOVON 970-6459) 


xk * 


: ENVIRONMENT 
Air installation Compatible Use Zone is the subject of a two-part 35 mm and cassette kit audiovisual training aid for 
the AICUZ program developed by HQ AFESC/DEVC. It provides an instructional overview of the AICUZ program 
phases and gives detailed instructions on the Phase | data collection process. Initial distribution included only the 
MAJCOMs. Each installation may borrow a copy from its respective MAJCOM or order its own copy through its base 
Audiovisual Library. The title and number are “Air Installation Compatible Use Zone,” 602250. (HQ AFESC/DEVP, 


Ms. Miller, AUTOVON 970-6254). 
. 
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CIVILIAN CAREER CORNER 

Unaccompanied Personnel Housing [UPH] Managers— Guidance will be released soon for classifying civilian UPH 
(Billeting) manager positions in the GS-1173 series. This guidance is being developed jointly by AFESC and OCPO 
and will be in a format similar to the guidance recently issued for family housing manager positions. (HQ 
AFESC/DEHS, Mrs. Linder, AUTOVON 970-6175). 






ESCCMP Training Managers must take the time to identify promising employees and to become familiar with the 
type, source and eligibility requirements of available training. This is critical since planning is being accomplished to 
program our ESCCMP registrants 2 to 3 years in advance into long-term, full-time training, including professional 
military education, Air Force Institute of Technology in-residence graduate degree programs, and civilian 
institution opportunities. 

In addition to long-term, full-time training, ESCCMP offers short-term educational opportunities. The employee's 
first step is to see the Employee Development Manager in the Central Civilian Personnel Office (CCPO) to determine 
training availability and requirements. The next step is to work with the supervisor and jointly develop a training 
plan. You can refer to AFR 40-410, Training and Development. 

The Engineering and Services Civilian Career Management Program, in Volume II of AFR 40-410, Civilian Career 
Program Management, requires all ESCCMP registrants to have an Individual Development Plan (IDP). This enables 
the employee and the supervisor to plan and document the education and training needed for career development. 
The IDP is also the first step needed for CCPO personnel to code education and training requirements into the 
Personnel Data System—Civilian (PDS-C). Training opportunities at the Federal Executive Institute (FEI) and the 
Executive Seminar Center programs are being managed for the first time, using the codes. The capability to code 
AFIT’s Graduate Engineering Management program and training in civilian colleges and universities into the system 
is expected in late 1984. 

Bottom Line—The ESCCMP'’s Training and Development Panel will be developing training schedules up to 3 
years in advance. Employees and supervisors should get together immediately to ensure that an available training 
program is planned. (OCPO/MPKCE, Mr. Hogan, AUTOVON 487-6843/6388) 


xk*k* 


FOOD PROGRAMS 
USAF Worldwide Menu—The revision to AFP 147-17, USAF Worldwide Menu, establishes a 30-day cyclic troop food 
service menu for implementation Jan. 1, 1985. 
Armed Forces—Change 1 revision to AFM 146-12, now being distributed, provides guidelines supportive of 
forthcoming DOD regulations on nutrition standards. 
The revised AFR 146—Food Service Standard “B” Ration—is complete and available through local publications 
channels. 
Food Service Management—AFR 146-7, Change 1, was published in May incorporating existing interim message 
changes, and updating paragraphs on special feeding operations, pre-positioned subsistence reserves, and fire 
station kitchens (formerly called crash kitchens). (HQ AFESC/DEHF, Lt. Col. Pickering, AUTOVON 970-6223). 





Armed Forces Consumer Level Subsistence Appraisal Committee—A newly chartered subcommittee of the DOD 
Food Planning board is composed of representatives of all armed services and the Defense Logistics Agency with 
the Air Force serving as executive agent. The old Air Force User Level Verification System of the 1960s transitioned 
into the Air Force Consumer Level Quality Audit Program (COLEQUAP) of the 1970s. It has now progressed into a 
program with all services participating. The committee will be specifically responsible for determining whether 
subsistence products are serving their intended purpose and whether the military services are receiving fair value for 
money spent. Like COLEQUAP, the committee’s function is to focus on the food in the consumer environment. (HQ 
AFESC/DEHF, Mr. Jacobi, AUTOVON 970-6214). 





xk 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 
GRIFFISS AFB HVAC APPROACH-—A one-time service contract, which doesn’t affect manpower, gets the system 
in shape and maintains it for one year. During the year, the contractor trains base personnel and develops O&M 
documentation which will be turned over to the base. The base then takes over with maintenance at contract 
completion, and,.since the system is in good condition (theoretically), service call man-hour requirements are 
reduced and more time is available for preventive or recurring maintenance duties. (HQ AFESC/DEMM, Mr. Wilson, 
AUTOVON 970-6361). 


UTILITY RATES—The utility management team at the Air Force Engineering and Services Center is available to 
assist you with utility service acquisition and negotiation problems in addition to rate intervention efforts. The team 
includes public utility specialists, engineers, and attorneys of the Utility Litigation Team. The team offers a wide 
range of experience and has access to technical experts in the Army, Navy and other federal agencies, and an on-call 
expert rate consultant service. (HQ AFESC/DEMM, Mr. Gildersleeve, AUTOVON 970-2356). 
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| recently came across this article in the 
Spacemaker, the base newspaper at 
McClellan AFB, Calif. | was very impress- 
ed by two things. First, the interview pro- 


better. We can all be proud of that. Lt. 
Col. Frank Cirillo is typical of the outstan- 
ding leaders in our field. I'd like to see 
more of these kinds of interviews in base 

It is one*way that we can 
get the message across to our 
customers. 

CLIFTON D. WRIGHT, Jr., 

Major General, USAF 

Director, 

Engineering and 

Services, 

Headquarters 

U.S. Air Force 








Be Visible: 


Maryland. My OTS application was 
finally accepted and | was commis- 
sioned in 1966. My first assignment 
was to civil engineering and | have 
been in that career field ever since. 
Q. How do you feel about your career 
so far? 

A. I’ve been very lucky to have had lot 
of jobs ranging a from base level to 
Headquarters Air Force. | have had 
some special jobs, like upgrading the 
Minuteman missile system. | also 
worked with the Congressional hear- 
ings on the Military Construction Pro- 
gram for 2 years. Later, | became 
chief of Air Force environmental 
policy. From there | received my 
assignment to McClellan. Our en- 
vironmental problems are very in- 
teresting to me, and | have been 


AN INTERVIEW 


THAT WORKED 


They, of course, have the priority. We 
are trying to replace the old 1930s 
buildings through the phenomenally 
active construction program. 

Q. How ambitious is the construction 
program? 

A. We have $50 million worth of con- 
struction going on right now. Two of 
the most visible are the new base ex- 
change and commissary. Those two 
projects cost $10 million. We have 
nine major military construction pro- 
jects with a total cost of $17 million. 
Additionally, nearly 100 small pro- 
jects being done by local contractors 
are costing another $17 million, and 
11 projects in military housing 
costing another $4 _ million. 
McClellan’s mission is increasing 
every day and our present construc- 


NicClelian’s BCE Discusses Pians 
Programs and Issues 


The following is an interview with 
Lt. Col. Frank Cirillo, commander 

of the 2854th Civil Engineering 
Squadron. The interview was con- 
ducted by 2 Lt. Jon Hornbostel, a 
design engineer with the 
squadron, who also works special 
projects and energy conservation 
programs. The interview appeared 

in the McClellan Spacemaker last 
March. 

Q. What made you choose the Air 
Force as a Career? 

A. After receiving my draft notice, | 
decided to enlist in the Air Force. | 
found that choice more desirable 
than the Army. | worked for a while 
as an administrative clerk while 
waiting for my application to Officer 
Training School to be accepted. | 
already had a degree in Civil 
Engineering from the University of 
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spending a lot of time on them. 

Q. What do you think of McClellan’s 
facilities? 

A. From the first time | came through 
McClellan about 10 years ago, it has 
changed a lot. It has improved as far 
as quality is concerned. But the age 
of the base and some of its facilities 
make it automatically problematic. 
And the extensiveness of some of 
the heating and air conditioning 
systems is the same. There are some 
880 buildings on base. We are the 
most crowded air logistics center in 
the Air Force Logistics Command as 
we have more buildings and building 
area per acre of land. We are making 
use of what we have and are trying 
to keep abreast of the maintenance 
problems. | feel that we have a good 
maintenance program, but occa- 
sionally an emergency does occur. 


tion efforts are keeping up with that 
growth. 

Q. How does this increased construc- 
tion affect your squadron? 

A. We've set up a special project of- 
fice that monitors the major projects, 
and have a construction manage- 
ment office that keeps up with the 
smaller scale projects. But we also 
have design work to do on all con- 
struction projects except for those 
designed by the Army Corps of 
Engineers, ranging from monitoring 
a design that is contracted out to do- 
ing the entire design. 

Q. How is the increasing emphasis 
on Prime BEEF affecting your 
squadron’s mission? 

A. We have 300 military and 500 
civilian personnel in civil engineer- 
ing. We now have 26 different Prime 
BEEF teams of various sizes. Today, 
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all military have immediate world- 
wide mobility requirements. They 
have to be prepared to go in 8 hours, 
if the need arises. They have to be 
trained in things like weapons opera- 
tion, field sanitation, rapid runway 
repair, etc. Additionally, recent base 
exercises have taken a toll in cargo 
preparation and processing time. All 
this takes time away from the work 
the customer feels is civil engineer- 
ing’s priority — to maintain and build 
facilities. | am very proud of my peo- 
ple because we are capable of handl- 
ing the Prime BEEF mission. I’m also 
proud of their attitude. When those 
people go somewhere to support 
contingency operations, the rest will 
have to maintain the base. 

Q. Do you anticipate changes in the 
ratio of military to civilian manning? 
A. Yes. AFLC has a goal to make this 
ratio one to one, which for us would 
mean having about 400 civilian and 
400 military positions. As civilian 
positions become vacant in critical 
military skills, we will convert some 
of them to military positions to 
enhance our mobility capability. 
There are times when such positions 
cannot be made military due to the 
requirements of the base. We then go 
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to headquarters for waivers to keep 
the positions civilian. It is possible 
that some positions may be con- 
verted to civilian from military. 

Q. In addition to being base civil 
engineer, you are also the base fire 
marshal. What does that entail? 

A. It’s actually very interesting. 
Within civil engineering, we have 
roughly 100 firefighters in two fire 
stations. And we are programming 
for another fire station in Capehart 
housing. As base fire marshal, | have 
the responsibilities for all fire protec- 
tion. The base fire chief works for me. 
He is responsible for fire inspections 
and all fire extinguishing systems. 
We must tie these into our civil- 
engineering requirements. Addi- 
tionally, we’ve just picked up the 
responsibility to have a 12-person 
mobility fire protection Prime BEEF 


team. One of the heavier re- 
quirements we have in this capacity 
is to be ready to respond to any 
emergency. That ranges from a small 
fuel spill to any fire. We have to be 
able to make an on-the-scene evalua- 
tion of what is required to deal with 
an emergency and get operations 
back to normal. That means a lot of 
codes and requirements to keep up 
with. One of the most important 
aspects of fire protection is con- 
tinued training — not just the fire 
fighters, but everyone on base in- 
cluding housing occupants. 

Q. Speaking of housing, you have 
some responsibilities there also. 
A. Yes. We are responsible for 
allocating, operating and maintaining 
675 military family housing units and 
| think that we do that quite well. We 
just received some figures indicating 
that all McClellan family housing 
management indicators fall within 
the top 10 percent Department of 
Defense-wide. | think the occupants 
will agree, this is one of the strong 
suits in civil engineering. 

Q. How is the base faring in energy 


conservation and what part does civil 
engineering play in it? 

A. We’ve recently installed some set- 
back thermostats in military housing 
and there have been some com- 
plaints about them. Some people 
have wrongly, and contrary to military 
regulation, kept contractors from in- 
stalling them by not being home. Ac- 
tion can and will be taken against 
that sort of nonsense. These ther- 
mostats will save in_ the 
neighborhood of $40,000 a year, and 
this money will go right back into im- 
proving the quarters. We have many 
other projects going on in housing, 
and the customer needs to unders- 
tand that energy conservation is their 
responsibility. If a customer in hous- 
ing has a leaky faucet or something 
like that, he can call us or go the base 
U-fix-it store, get what parts he needs 
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and fix it himself. Last year, we met 
and exceeded our goal, but this year 
we’re behind. Our office thermostats 
have to be set higher in summer and 
lower in winter. If everybody does 
their part, we can keep from having 
to do this. We’re very lucky to have 
an ALC vice commander who is ex- 
tremely interested in the conserva- 
tion program, and he is on top of this 
all the time, constantly asking us how 
we can improve the situation. We’re 
working closely with him and we 
have developed our own set of 
measures to monitor our program. 
We’re not reaching our energy goals 
partly because we’re not quite get- 


ting the participation we did last year. 
It’s all up to the customer, who has 
to believe that it’s important. Just 
because he’s not waiting in line for 
gasoline doesn’t mean that we don’t 
need to conserve fuels. | would just 
like to say to the customer that this 
is your energy and it’s your future. Try 
to save some energy for your 
children. 

Q. Which part of energy conservation 
is hurting the most? 

A. Our electricity use is very high and 
we’re trying to curb it. We have a 
delamping program in progress now 
which should help. We really need 
everyone to use common sense and 
turn off appliances when not in use. 
Q. What about the customer? 

A. | consider customer service to be 
my most important job. I’m on the 
general’s staff, | work for the base 
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commander, but, in fact, my boss is 
the customer. When a customer 
comes to me with requirements for 
aconstruction project, we put it into 
our system. Some feel that it takes 
a long time. Well, there are reasons 
for that. The design, and contract ac- 
quisition approval take time. Occa- 
sionally projects are moved from a 
later fiscal year to a closer one 
creating a lot of work due to ac- 
celerating design and contracting 
efforts. 

Q. You probably get some complaints 
about civil engineering customer ser- 
vice. What's the advice you can give 
customers that would help you to 
serve them better? 

A. Every building has a facility 
manager. Make sure your facility 
manager is the one that contacts civil 
engineering for all work requests. 
That way, we are sure that when 
somebody calis in or somebody 
sends in a request, it hasn’t been 
duplicated. This happens a lot. Our 
system gets flooded and if we don’t 
watch it closely, we could get two or 
three requests to do the same thing. 
Commanders should use the facility 
manager to track project status. The 
less people we have to deal with, the 
better service we can provide. 
Another problem is lead time. To 
Satisfy all our customers, and | 
believe there are 18,000 on base, it is 
very important that we develop what 
is called an “in service work plan” to 
identify work 6 months before it ac- 
tually needs to be completed. We 
recently had an evaluation team visit 
us, and they helped us realize our pre- 
sent work forecasting was inade- 
quate. We are not able to plan far 
enough in advance. One reason for 
this is we don’t always receive ac- 
curate requirements from requestors. 
Obtaining materials for an average 
work order requiring 100 manhours of 
labor usually takes about 100 days. 
When we use quick-buy methods it 
really costs us extra. There are other 
steps, like planning time and the ac- 
tual labor to do the job. All in all, it 
can take 6 to 7 months. Unfortunate- 
ly, many routine work orders are 
bumped by emergency or urgeot 
work requests that have priority. But 
the customer can help by an- 
ticipating requirements like electrical 
outlets. As soon as a customer 
knows he will be ordering new equip- 
ment, like a copier, he should then let 
civil engineering know a new outlet 
is needed. Or likewise, when a person 
knows his office layout will be chang- 
ing, let us know several months in ad- 
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vance. | can’t blame people for being 
upset when a piece of equipment is 
not operating because it is not being 
supported by civil engineering, but 
we just have to know sooner so we 
can plan for and provide that support. 
Sure, we’re the bad guy sometimes, 
but not always. Everybody has to 
share the responsibility. There are 
other ways customers can help us. 
We do roughly 30 major work orders 
and roughly 1,000 job orders a month. 
That’s a lot of work, and it really helps 
us when customers make the most 
effective use of existing facilities. By 
the way, there is an Air Force-wide 
policy to use relocatable partitions as 
much as possible and avoid fixed 
walls. Rearranging office spaces and 
adjusting facility use can be made so 
much easier through the use of 
General Services Administration type 
partitions like the Engineering and 
Services Center at Tyndall AFB, Fia., 
where the office buildings have huge 
bays and they have very well- 
equipped personal cubicles made out 
of partitions. 

Q. With more than 800 people in CE 
doing many types of work, do you 
think the base people understand the 
complexity of CE? 

A. Our organization is quite diver- 
sified. We have nearly 100 fire 
fighters, 90 engineers and engineer- 
ing technicians, and another 60 
managers and administrators. The re- 
maining 500-plus people are 
dedicated to the inhouse craft work. 
The latter who get the most attention 
and visibility. 

Q. Does this visibility result in 
negative or positive feedback? 

A. Well, much of it is positive. | 
receive and pass on nearly a dozen 
letters of appreciation a week com- 
ing from commanders on base. Each 
month we give out more than 300 Air 
Force Forms 1255, customer 
satisfaction forms. About 250 are 
returned with favorable comments 
and only three are unfavorable. | ihink 
we need to give out more of the 
forms to get a better idea, though. We 
get other positive feedback. Several 
of our noncommissioned officers and 
civilians have received top recogni- 
tion. In adozen ‘‘what we did’”’ phone 
calls | get in a week, maybe one is un- 
favorable. | think it’s safe to say the 
folks we work with know what we do 
and how well we do it. 

Q. Then why some of the bad chat- 
ter on base about civil engineering? 
A. The main reason is that we are visi- 
ble. We aren’t just a bunch of people 
in a building somewhere. We have an 


important job. We can’t make 
everyone happy. Everyone wants 
their work done now. They aren't in- 
terested in waiting the normal 6 
months for a routine work order. Peo- 
ple sometimes don’t understand that 
most civil engineering people don’t 
work in the same environment. 

Q. Could you expand a little on that? 
A. Well, most people on base arrive 
at their work stations and get busy 
almost immediately. Most of my craft 
folks get to the shop, gather up tools 
and materials and then wait for 
transportation to the work site. They 
average three sites per day. They are 
very transportation dependent. When 
our transportation system is strain- 
ed, we can’t move people the way we 
would like to. We now have a “walk 
zone.” When a crew is given a job 
that’s close to the shop and they 
don’t have too much to carry, they 
walk. 

Q. There are some complaints about 
too many craftsmen doing what ap- 
pears to be relatively simple jobs. 
Why can’t their crews be smaller? 
A. One reason is training. A large 
percentage of our shop personnel are 
one- or three-level trainees who get 
proficiency training “on-the-job.” 
Nearly all the crews include at least 
one trainee. 

Q. Considering some of the pressure 
you ‘re under and your busy 
schedule, how do you keep your 
good nature and sense of humor? 
A. Well, deep down, | guess | know 
that if | didn’t, | wouldn’t keep my 
sanity. Although this might be 
strange to say, | think of the base civil 
engineer job as almost a game. It’s 
challenging to stay ahead in that 
game as best | can. | feel it’s impor- 
tant to stay good natured, to maintain 
a certain level of responsibility — a 
certain level of coolness — that is 
necessary to the job. Also, | want to 
help people to be optimistic. But 
besides all that, | like people an awful 
lot. | don’t feel it’s a facade not to let 
the pressures destroy my sanity. I’m 
doing everything | can to get what 
has to be done done, while maintain- 
ing esprit de corps in my own 
organization, but that is sometimes 
hard when people don’t know what 
civil engineering is all about. | hope 
this interview will be one step in 
knowing and loving your local civil 
engineers. Thank you for this 
opportunity. 
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CESMUET tips 


The Air Force Civil Engineering and Services Management Evaluation Team (CESMET) reviews, evaluates 
and assists base civil engineering and services functional areas in accomplishing their mission in the most 
effective and efficient manner. This department is designed to pass along new ways to do the job better. 


INITIAL DISTRIBUTION TAKES ON NEW IMPORTANCE — 

With the recently revised 100 percent due-out obligation procedures which will be fully implemented by 
September 30, 1984, initial distribution of base funds has taken on new importance for base financial 
managers. 

After your major command receives its share of the Air Force budget, it makes distribution to its bases. Upon 
receipt of the OBAD (Operating Budget Authority Document), your base starts the process of distributing the 
funds to various organizations throughout the base. With the exception of certain limitations that may be 
placed on the command distributed budget (fences, ceilings, etc.), the base has complete authority to 
distribute the available funds to cover the local mission requirements in the most efficient manner. To do this, 
financial committees are employed to ensure that the highest priority requirements are met and a balanced 
program is achieved. Usually the budget office will prepare a recommended distribution, or “strawman,” of 
funds. This should be treated as just that—a recommended position. 

It is the job of the financial working group(FWG) to produce the best possible distribution of funds to cover 
the mission requirements and a balanced program for your base. The resource advisors must be aware of the 
dual role they play as members of the FWG. They represent not only their own organizations, but also the 
commander in determining the optimum financial distribution of the budget. After the FWG has done its work, 
the financial management board (FMB) must approve the distribution of funds in order for it to be the official 
financial program. This process usually occurs at the beginning of the fiscal year, but has been slipped to 
occur within the first quarter of the fiscal year because of continuing congressional resolution over the past 
few years. 

The initial distribution process shouldn't be taken lightly by any organization since it is your best 
opportunity to lobby and receive funds for your organization. 

Prior to discussions by the FWG regarding initial distribution, ask the budget officer for a copy of the 
proposed strawman so you can determine if you will be able to live with the recommended distribution to your 
organization. As a minimum, talk to your major command counterparts and determine what they validated for 
your particular organization. Line up your anticipated expenses in a fixed and variable column. If your 
operating requirements exceed the proposed distribution of your unfunded requirements, appeal to the FWG 
in an effort to get a larger slice of the money pie. 

Good luck in FY85—it has the makings of a real challenge to all financial managers. (AFESC/DET, Major 
Ponsford, AUTOVON 970-6126) 





MATERIAL CONTROL— iS ow: 
If your squadron has not received a visit from the Base Supply Customer Liaison Office in the past six 


months, we recommend you call the Customer Support Officer and find out why. CESMET likes to see two 
trips per year to each supported organization. If you haven't had one you are missing an excellent opportunity 
to receive some valuable advice. 

Over the past several months CESMET has observed an abnormally high error rate when comparing on- 
hand quantities listed on AF Forms 1445 versus on-the-shelf stock located in the Material Control. Bill of 
Material Hold Area (BOM). A further look at the problem revealed that the reconciliations between Production 
Control, Material Control, and the BOM holding area were not being accomplished in a timely manner and on 
several occasions only two of the recommended three steps were completed. 

Remember the reconciliation must be accomplished in all three areas—Production Control, Material 
Control, and the Bill of Material Hold Area. Failure to complete one step or the other will result in 
documentation and inventory errors and will eventually reduce our overall customer support. 

Many say that you can differentiate between a well managed operation and a mediocre one by the quality of 
training conducted within the unit. This may or may not be true, however, CESMET has found that those 
squadrons with a strong training program tend to do very well on their higher headquarters inspections. We 
encourage you to take full advantage of the training offered your squadron by outside agencies. For example 
Base Supply can provide your Material Control with a wide range of training opportunities. If you haven tbeen 
included in their schedule contact the base supply Customer Liaison Office and ask to be included in their next 
training cycle. If you find that the training being offered does not meet your needs ask the supply training NCO 
to tailor some of his classes specifically for CE. You may want to suggest some topics—i,e., FAD Codes, advice 
codes, preparation of AF 601, status codes and MO39 review, preparation of AF 1348-6's. These are just a few of 
the subjects which will improve operations. Don't wait for them to come to you, you go to them! (HQ 
AFESC/DET, Lt. Col. Wyatt, AUTOVON 970-6111) 
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